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(Ihya ° ‘uliim al-din) 


“The Ihya’ ‘uluim al-din is the most valuable and most beautiful of books.” 
—Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282) 


“The Ihya’ ‘uluim al-din is one of al-Ghazali’s best works.” 
—Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Halim (d. 728/1328) 


“Any seeker of [felicity of] the hereafter cannot do without the Ihya’ ‘uliim 
al-din” 
—Taj al-Din al-Subkt (d. 771/1370) 


“The Ihya’ ‘ulium al-din is a marvelous book containing a wide variety of 
Islamic sciences intermixed with many subtle accounts of Sufism and matters 
of the heart.” 


—Ibn Kathir (d.774/1373) 


“The Ihya’ ‘ulaim al-din is one of best and greatest books on admonition, it 
was said concerning it, ‘if all the books of Islam were lost except for the [hyd ’ 
it would suffice what was lost.” 


—H§ajji Khalifa Katib Celebi (d. 1067/1657) 


“The [hya’ [ ‘uliim al-din] is one of [Imam al-Ghazali’s] most noble works, his 
most famous work, and by far his greatest work” 


—Muhammad Murtada 1-Zabidi (d. 1205/1791) 


On Imam al-Ghazali 


“Al-Ghazali is [like] a deep ocean [of knowledge].” 
—Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwaynt (d. 478/1085) 


“Al-Ghazali is the second [Imam] Shafi.” 
—Muhammad b. Yahya 1|-Janzi (d. 549/1154) 


“Abi Hamid al-Ghazalt, the Proof of Islam (Hujjat al-Islam) and the Muslims, 
the Imam of the imams of religion, [is a man] whose like eyes have not seen in 
eloquence and elucidation, and speech and thought, and acumen and natural 
ability.” 

— ‘Abd al-Ghafir b. Isma ‘Tl al-Farisi (d. 529/1134) 


“(He was] the Proof of Islam and Muslims, Imam of the imams of religious 
sciences, one of vast knowledge, the wonder of the ages, the author of many 
works, and [a man] of extreme intelligence and the best of the sincere.” 


—Imam al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1347) 


“Al-Ghazali is without doubt the most remarkable figure in all Islam.” 
—T.J. DeBoer 


“... Aman who stands on a level with Augustine and Luther in religious 
insight and intellectual vigor.” 


—H.A.R. Gibb 


“T have to some extent found, and I believe others can find, in the words and 
example of al-Ghazali a true ihya’.. .” 


—Richard J. McCarthy, S.J. 
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Editor’s Note 


Tus is the complete translation of the Kitab Qawd ‘id al-‘aqd id, the 
Principles of the Creed, book 2 of the Ihya’ ‘uliim al-din of Hujjat al-Islam, 
Abi Hamid al-Ghazalt. It was translated from the newly published Arabic text 
by Dar al-Minhaj of Jedda (2011), which utilized additional manuscripts and 
early printed editions. 


Arabic terms that appear in italics follow the transliteration system of the 
International Journal of Middle East Studies. Common era (CE) dates have 
been added. The blessings on prophets and others, as used by Imam al- 
Ghazali, are represented in the original Arabic, as listed below. 


Arabic — English Usage 
‘ese Mighty and majestic is He On mention of God 
DRY cl-Son te ane most nipaas Used together or separately 
Legace Blessings and peace of God On mention of the Prophet 
tile be upon him Muhammad 
pide Peace be upon him 


ak 4 On mention of one or more prophets 
Alege Peace be upon them Poe 


Aseaihes5 God be pleased with him On mention of one or more 


xii God be pleased with them Companions of the Prophet 


cre sit God be pleased with hier On mention of a female Companion 


ue of the Prophet 
ee On mention of someone who is 
alae God have mercy on him 

deceased 


This translation was reviewed against the Arabic by James Pavlin, who also 
translated the Arabic footnotes and references provided by the editors at Dar 
al-Minhaj. These footnotes include comments from Murtada |-Zabidi’s [thaf 
(a detailed commentary on the hyd’ ‘ulim al-din) and identify many of Imam 


al-Ghazali’s sources. 


We have provided explanatory footnotes where necessary, and clarification 
in hard brackets in the text as needed. In addition, we have compiled a short 
biography of Imam al-Ghazali with a chronology of important events in his 
life. This is followed by an extract from Imam al-Ghazalt’s introduction to the 
Thya’ ‘ulim al-din by way of introduction to the Revival of the Religious 
Sciences for those reading Imam al-Ghazali for the first time. 


The topic of the creed is central to the Islamic belief system and therefore 
is a critical and sensitive matter. In matters of faith (usal al-din, ‘agida) Sunni 
Muslims fall into two schools of thought—the Ash‘ar1/Maturidi school and the 
ahl al-hadith, or literalist school (more commonly known as the Salafi 
school). Imam al-Ghazali navigated between these two schools, as did many 
key Muslim scholars, including Abi Hasan al-Ash‘ari before him and Ibn al- 
Jawzi, al-Nawawi, and Ibn Hajar al- Asqalani after him. Readers interested in 
additional information may consult such works as the Creed of Imam al- 
Tahawi (translated by Hamza Yusuf, Zaytuna Institute, 2007) or Imam Abi 
Hanifa’s al-Figh al-Akbar Explained (translated by Abdur-Rahman ibn Yusuf, 
White Thread Press, 2004). 

Yet we must also remember that Islam is not just a theology, it is a 
comprehensive way of life that involves both inward belief and outward 
action. The hadith of Gabriel emphasizes that faith (imdn) is one third of the 
din; we must not lose sight of the remaining two thirds, namely submission 
(islam) and excellence (ihsdn). 


Biography of Imam al-Ghazali 


He is Aba Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Ghazali al-Tiisi; he was born in 450/1058 in the village of Tabaran near Tis 
(in northeast Iran) and he died there, at the age of fifty-five, in 505/1111. 
Muhammad’s father died when he and his younger brother Ahmad were still 
young; their father left a little money for their education in the care of a Sufi 
friend of limited means. When the money ran out, their caretaker suggested 
that they enroll in a madrasa. The madrasa system meant they had a stipend, 
room, and board. Al-Ghazali studied figh in his hometown under a Sufi named 
Ahmad al-Radhakani; he then traveled to Jurjan and studied under Isma'll b. 
Mas‘ada al-Isma ili (d. 477/1084). 


On his journey home his caravan was overtaken by highway robbers who 
took all of their possessions. Al-Ghazalt went to the leader of the bandits and 
demanded his notebooks. The leader asked, what are these notebooks? Al- 
Ghazali answered: “This is the knowledge that I traveled far to acquire,” the 
leader acquiesced to al-Ghazali’s demands after stating: “If you claim that it is 
knowledge that you have, how can we take it away from you?” This incident 
left a lasting impression on the young scholar. Thereafter, he returned to Tus 
for three years, where he committed to memory all that he had learned thus 
far. 


In 469/1077 he traveled to Nishapir to study with the leading scholar of his 
time, Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085), at the Nizamiyya College; 
al-Ghazali remained his student for approximately eight years, until al- 
Juwaynt died. Al-Ghazali was one of his most illustrious students, and al- 
Juwayni referred to him as “a deep ocean [of knowledge].” As one of al- 
Juwaynt star pupils, al-Ghazali used to fill in as a substitute lecturer in his 
teacher’s absence. He also tutored his fellow students in the subjects that al- 
Juwayni taught at the Nizamiyya. Al-Ghazali wrote his first book, on the 
founding principles of legal theory (usal al-figh), while studying with al- 
Juwayni. 


Very little is known about al-Ghazalrs family, though some biographers 
mention that he married while in Nishaptr; others note that he had married in 
Tus prior to leaving for Nishapir. Some accounts state that he had five 
children, a son who died early and four daughters. Accounts also indicate that 
his mother lived to see her son rise to fame and fortune. 


After the death of al-Juwayni, al-Ghazali went to the camp (al-mu ‘askar) of 
the Saljtiq wazir Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1192). He stayed at the camp, which 
was a gathering place for scholars, and quickly distinguished himself among 
their illustrious company. Nizam al-Mulk recognized al-Ghazali’s genius and 
appointed him professor at the famed Nizamiyya College of Baghdad. 


Al-Ghazalt left for Baghdad in 484/1091 and stayed there four years—it 
was a very exciting time to be in the heart of the Islamic empire. At the 
Nizamiyya College he had many students, by some estimates as many as three 
hundred. In terms of his scholarly output, this was also a prolific period in 
which he wrote Maqasid al-faldsifa, Tahdfut al-falasifa, al-Mustazhiri, and 
other works. 

Al-Ghazali was well-connected politically and socially; we have evidence 
that he settled disputes related to the legitimacy of the rule of the “Abbasid 
caliph, al-Mustazhir (r. 487—512/1094—1118) who assumed his role as the 
caliph when he was just fifteen years old, after the death of his father al- 
Muagtadi (d. 487/1094). Al-Ghazali issued a fatwa of approval of the 
appointment of al-Mustazhir and was present at the oath-taking ceremony. 


In Baghdad, al-Ghazali underwent a spiritual crisis, during which he was 
overcome by fear of the punishment of the hellfire. He became convinced that 
he was destined for the hellfire if he did not change his ways; he feared that 
he had become too engrossed in worldly affairs, to the detriment of his 
spiritual being. He began to question his true intentions: was he writing and 
teaching to serve God, or because he enjoyed the fame and fortune that 
resulted from his lectures. He experienced much suffering, both inward and 
outward; one day as he stood before his students to present a lecture, he found 
himself unable to speak. The physicians were unable to diagnose any physical 
malady. Al-Ghazali remained in Baghdad for a time, then left his teaching 
post for the pilgrimage. He left behind fortune, fame, and influence. He was 
beloved by his numerous students and had many admirers, including the 
sultan; he was also envied by many. The presumption is that he left in the 


manner he did—ostensibly to undertake the pilgrimage—because if he had 
made public his intentions to leave permanently, those around him would have 
tried to convince him to remain and the temptation might have been too strong 
to resist. 


After leaving Baghdad, he changed direction and headed toward Damascus; 
according to his autobiography he disappeared from the intellectual scene for 
ten years. This does not mean that he did not teach, but that he did not want to 
return to public life and be paid for teaching. This ten-year period can be 
divided into two phases. First, he spent two years in the East—in greater Syria 
and on the pilgrimage. We have evidence that while on his return to Tus he 
appeared at a Sufi lodge opposite the Nizamiyya College in Baghdad. He spent 
the second phase of the ten-year period (the remaining eight years) in Tus, 
where he wrote the famed [hya° ‘ulim al-din, a work that was inspired by the 
change in his outlook that resulted from his spiritual crisis. 

When he arrived back in his hometown in 490/1097, he established a school 
and a Sufi lodge, in order to continue teaching and learning. In 499/1106, 
Nizam al-Mulk’s son, Fakhr al-Mulk, requested that al-Ghazali accept a 
teaching position at his old school, the Nizamiyya of Nishapir. He accepted 
and taught for a time, but left this position in 500/1106 after Fakhr al-Mulk 
was assassinated by Isma‘ilts. He then returned to Tis and divided his time 
between teaching and worship. He died in 505/1111 and was buried in a 
cemetery near the citadel of Tabaran. 


Eulogies in Verse 


Because of him the lame walked briskly, 
And the songless through him burst into melody. 


On the death of Imam al-Ghazali, Abt 1-Muzaffar Muhammad al-Abiwardt 
said of his loss: 


He is gone! and the greatest loss which ever afflicted me, 
was that of a man who left no one like htm among mankind. 


Legacy and Contributions of al-Ghazali 


Al-Ghazal?’s two hundred and seventy-three works span many disciplines and 
can be grouped under the following headings: 


1. Jurisprudence and legal theory. Al-Ghazali made foundational 
contributions to Shafi1 jurisprudence; his book al-Wajiz is major 
handbook that has been used in teaching institutions around the world; 
many commentaries have been written on it, most notably by Abt I- 
Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim al-RafiT (d. 623/1226). In legal theory, al- 
Mustasfa min ‘tlm al-usil is considered one of five foundational texts in 
the discipline. 

2. Logic and philosophy. Al-Ghazali introduced logic in Islamic terms that 
jurists could understand and utilize. His works on philosophy include the 
Tahdafut al-falasifa, which has been studied far beyond the Muslim world 
and has been the subject of numerous commentaries, discussions, and 
refutations. 

3. Theology, including works on heresiography in refutation of Batini 
doctrines. He also expounded on the theory of occasionalism. 

4. Ethics and educational theory. The Mizdn al- ‘amal and other works such 
as the [hya’ ‘uliim al-din mention a great deal on education. 

5. Spirituality and Sufism. His magnum opus, the Jyda’ ‘ulaim al-din is a 
pioneering work in the field of spirituality, in terms of its organization 
and its comprehensive scope. 

6. Various fields. Al-Ghazali also wrote shorter works in a variety of 
disciplines, including his autobiography (al-Mungidh min al-dalal), 
works on Quranic studies (Jawahir al-Qur Gn), and political statecraft 
(Nasthat al-miluk). 
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About the Revival of the Religious Sciences 


Tue present work is book 2 of Imam al-Ghazali’s forty-volume masterpiece. 
Below is an excerpt from al-Ghazali’s introduction that explains the 
arrangement and purpose of the Jhya° ‘ulam al-din. 


People have composed books concerning some of these ideas, but this book 
[the [hyd ’] differs from them in five ways, by: 


1. clarifying what they have obscured and elucidating what they have 
treated casually; 

arranging what they scattered and putting in order what they separated; 
abbreviating what they made lengthy and proving what they reported; 
omitting what they have repeated; and 

establishing the truth of certain obscure matters that are difficult to 
understand and which have not been presented in books at all. 


Sa 


For although all the scholars follow one course, there is no reason one 
should not proceed independently and bring to light something unknown, 
paying special attention to something his colleagues have forgotten. Or they 
are not heedless about calling attention to it, but they neglect to mention it in 
books. Or they do not overlook it, but something prevents them from exposing 
it [and making it clear]. 

So these are the special properties of this book, besides its inclusion of all 
these various kinds of knowledge. 


Two things induced me to arrange this book in four parts. The first and 
fundamental motive is that this arrangement in establishing what is true and in 
making it understandable is, as it were, inevitable because the branch of 
knowledge by which one approaches the hereafter is divided into the 
knowledge of [proper] conduct and the knowledge of [spiritual] unveiling. 

By the knowledge of [spiritual] unveiling I mean knowledge and only 
knowledge. By the science of [proper] conduct I mean knowledge as well as 
action in accordance with that knowledge. This work will deal only with the 


science of [proper] conduct, and not with [spiritual] unveiling, which one is 
not permitted to record in writing, although it is the ultimate aim of saints and 
the ultimate aim of the sincere. The science of [proper] conduct is merely a 
path that leads to unveiling and only through that path did the prophets of God 
communicate with the people and lead them to Him. Concerning [spiritual] 
unveiling, the prophets Ai), spoke only figuratively and briefly through 
signs and symbols, because they realized the inability of people’s minds to 
comprehend. Therefore since the scholars are heirs of the prophets, they 
cannot but follow in their footsteps and emulate their way. 


The knowledge of [proper] conduct is divided into (1) outward knowledge, 
by which I mean knowledge of the senses and (2) inward knowledge, by which 
I mean knowledge of the functions of the heart. 


The physical members either perform acts of prescribed worship, or acts 
that are in accordance with custom, while the heart, because it is removed 
from the senses and belongs to the world of dominion, is subject to either 
praiseworthy or blameworthy [influences]. Therefore it is necessary to divide 
this branch of knowledge into two parts: outward and inward. The outward 
part, which is connected to the senses, is subdivided into acts of worship and 
acts that pertain to custom. The inward part, which is connected to the states 
of the heart and the characteristics of the soul, is subdivided into blameworthy 
states and praiseworthy states. So the total makes four divisions of the 
sciences of the practice of religion. 

The second motive [for this division] is that I have noticed the sincere 
interest of students in jurisprudence, which has become popular among those 
who do not fear God 8 but who seek to boast and exploit its influence and 
prestige in arguments. It [jurisprudence] is also divided into four quarters, and 
he who follows the style of one who is beloved becomes beloved. 


Introduction 


WE begin Imam al-Ghazalt’s essential work on the Islamic creed with two 
important and foundational hadiths. Imam al-Bukhari dedicated a whole 
section of al-Sahih to the topic of the unity (tawhid) of God. It includes a 
tradition that is a summary of the creed. When the Prophet Acsaéai{\> sent 
Mu adh to Yemen, Ibn ‘Abbas narrated that the Prophet said to Mu ‘adh, 


You are going to a nation from the people of the Book, so first invite them to 
[belief in] the unity (tawhid) of God. If they learn that, tell them that God has 
enjoined on them five prayers to be offered in one day and one night. And if they 
pray, tell them that God has enjoined on them zakat of their properties and it is to 
be taken from the rich among them and given to the poor. And if they agree to 
that, then take from them zakdat but avoid the best property of the people. 


Imam Muslim also recognized that the creed is essential for all Muslims, so 
much so that he began al-Sahih with a hadith that sets the stage for the study 
of the creed and Islam—it conveys the heart of Islamic knowledge. We have 
included it here in its entirety, just as Imam Muslim cited it. 


Imam Muslim related the following: 


On the authority of Yahya b. Ya'mur, the first [person] in Basra who discussed 
predestination (gadr) was Ma‘bad al-Juhani. Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al- 
Himyari and I set out for pilgrimage (or ‘umra) and said: Should it happen that we 
come into contact with one of the Companions of the Messenger of God 
csacleti we shall ask him about the controversy regarding gadr (predestination). 
By chance we came across [Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman] ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab while he was entering the mosque. My companion and I surrounded him. 
One of us (stood) on his right and the other stood on his left. I expected my 
companion to authorize me to speak. I therefore said, Abii “Abd al-Rahman! 
There have appeared some people in our land who recite the Qur’an and pursue 
knowledge. And then after talking about their affairs, [I] added: They [such 
people] claim that there is no such thing as predestination and events are not 
predestined. 


He [‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar] said: When you happen to meet such people tell them 
that I have nothing to do with them and they have nothing to do with me. And 
verily they are in no way responsible for my [belief]. “Abdallah b. ‘Umar swore by 
Him [the Lord and said]: If any one of them [i.e., who does not believe in 
predestination] had gold equal to the bulk of [the mountain] of Uhud and spent it 
[in the way of God], God would not accept it unless he affirmed his faith in 
predestination. 

He further said, My father, [commander of the faithful, Abt’ Hafs] ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab 2zéi\) said, “One day while we were sitting with the Messenger of God 
there appeared before us a man whose clothes were exceedingly white and whose 
hair was exceedingly black; no signs of traveling could be seen on him and none 
of us knew him. He walked up and sat down by the Prophet. Resting his knees 
against his and placing the palms of his hands on his thighs, he said: ‘O 
Muhammad, tell me about Islam.” 

The Messenger of God said: “Islam is to testify that there is no god but God and 
Muhammad is the messenger of God, to perform the prayers, to pay the zakdt, to 
fast in Ramadan, and to make the pilgrimage to the House [Ka’ba] if you are able 
to do so.” 

He said: “You have spoken the truth,” and we were amazed that he asked him 
and said that he had spoken the truth. 

He said: “Then tell me about faith (imdn).” 

He [Muhammad] said, “It is to believe in God, His angels, His books, His 
messengers, and the Last Day, and to believe in predestination, both the good and 
the evil thereof.” 

He said, “You have spoken the truth.” He said, “Then tell me about ihsdan.” 

He [Muhammad] said, “It is to worship God as though you are seeing Him, and 
while you see Him not yet truly He sees you.” 

He said, “Then tell me about the Hour.” 

He [Muhammad] said, “The one questioned about it knows no better than the 
questioner.” 

He said, “Then tell me about its signs.” 

He [Muhammad] said, “That the slave girl will give birth to her mistress and 
that you will see the barefoot, naked, destitute herdsman competing in 
constructing lofty buildings.” 

Then he left and I stayed for a time. Then he said, “O ‘Umar, do you know who 
the questioner was?” 

I [Umar] said, “God and His messenger know best.” 

He said, “He was [the angel] Gabriel, who came to teach you your religion.” 


These issues of creed were the subject of lively debates in which almost 
every important aspect of faith was discussed. Sometimes these were 
theological debates that grew into political differences, while in other cases, 
political differences became theological issues. A case in point is the revolt 
against the fourth rightly-guided caliph ‘Ali b. Abi Talib £2, which is 
addressed below. Another case is the mihna! that took placed during ‘Abbasid 
rule. During this period (from 218/833 to 234/848), the beliefs of the scholars 
were tested on the issue of a single point of contention, the createdness of the 
Qur'an. Although many scholars acceded, Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal held fast to 
the view of the people of the sunna that the Quran is uncreated; after being 
imprisoned and tortured for many years, he was finally released and honored. 


In the Principles of the Creed, the second book of the Quarter of Worship 
of the Revival of the Religious Sciences, Abt Hamid al-Ghazali explains the 
fundamental beliefs of the people of the sunna. He presents these creedal 
statements in the context of the correct theological positions that a Muslim 
must have in order to maintain the proper faith in God, His revelation, His 
messengers, and all essential matters related to the hereafter. The scope of 
these beliefs includes the proper understanding of the nature of God, 
Muhammad’s status as a prophet, the virtues of his Companions, the events 
related to resurrection and judgment, and the nature of faith (imdn) itself. 
This presentation of beliefs goes beyond a mere list of creedal statements, for 
al-Ghazalt mentions the scriptural foundations in the Qur'an and hadith and 
refers to transmitted reports from the Companions and other early generations 
of Muslims who were among the community of the righteous predecessors. As 
part of his presentation, al-Ghazali supports these beliefs with rational 
arguments from the established Ash‘ari theology of his time.” Although he 
warns about the limited effectiveness of theological discourse (kalam), he 
employs these arguments as part of his refutation of ideas that he considered 
deviations from the beliefs of the people of the sunna. In this second book of 
the Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din, his arguments are primarily directed against the 
Mu tazila.° 

In this work, al-Ghazali mentions some of the early theological groups 
directly and indicates the numerous incorrect beliefs they held. For example, 
he refers to the Khawarij and Qadariyya* in chapter 2, in the context of 


showing that some of the Companions engaged in limited debates with groups 
that disagreed with and fought against the main body of Muslims. The 
Khawarij were a group that broke away from the fourth rightly-guided caliph 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib 22ii% and promoted the belief that grave sins nullify faith. 
They then declared most Muslims to be apostates and carried out attacks 
against them. They were eventually defeated by “Ali b. Abt Talib £<diig at the 


battle of Nahrawan. ; 


The term Qadariyya refers to those who denied predestination and claimed 
that humans possess absolute free will. This group emerged in the first/seventh 
century out of the debates over predestination and free will. Al-Ghazali 
defended the position of the people of the suwnna that maintains God’s creation 
of human acts and upholds the Ash‘ari belief in a person’s acquisition of those 


acts.> Al-Ghazali also mentions the Rawafid (various Shi7 sects) because of 
their rejection of the first three rightly-guided caliphs. He refers to them in 
chapter 3, where he discusses the necessity of believing in the legitimacy of 
the four rightly-guided caliphs. 

In chapter 4 al-Ghazalt mentions the Murji'a; they were a group that 
claimed that faith remains complete in the heart of a believer and is not 
affected by acts. Thus the Murji’a denied the position of the people of the 
sunna that al-Ghazali advocated, the position that faith can increase and 
decrease. In this book, however, al-Ghazali directs most of his attention to the 
Mu tazila, whom he refers in chapters 2, 3, and 4. This was no doubt the case 
because of their continued presence and influence in his time. 


While it is beyond the scope of this preface to fully explain the beliefs of 
the Mu tazila, a summary of their main ideas is necessary given al-Ghazalt’s 
frequent reference to those of their beliefs that were contrary to those of the 
people of the sunna. The Mu'tazila are known for five principles: their 
concept of “oneness” (tawhid), “justice” ( adl), “the position between the two 
positions” (al-manzila bayna al-manzilatayn), “promise and punishment” (al- 
wa id wa I-wa id), and “commanding good and forbidding evil” (al-amr bi-l- 


ma Tif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar).© The Mu'tazili concept of oneness is based 
on a denial of all God’s attributes. They claimed that God’s attributes such as 
knowledge, power, life, hearing, seeing, speech, will, and other attributes are 
not part of God’s essence. Thus they also said that the Qur'an is created and 
not above the creation. As for their principle of justice, it stemmed from their 


denial that God creates all things. In particular, the Mu 'tazila did not believe 
that God creates the acts (whether good deeds or bad) of people. Ultimately, 
this doctrine led the Mu tazila to advocate man’s absolute free will to obey or 
disobey God, who then is obliged to reward or punish accordingly. This 
doctrine relates to the principle of the punishment of people in the hereafter, 


and is a denial of God’s ability to forgive sinners and show mercy. / The 
Mu tazila advocated the notion that God will not allow intercession on behalf 


of grave sinners and that He will not remove them from the hellfire.? The 
“position between the two positions” refers to the Mu tazilt concept that grave 
sinners are neither believers nor disbelievers, but will nonetheless be in the 
hellfire. The practice of “commanding good and forbidding evil,” something 
that the people of the sunna also believed in, refers to the practice of 
maintaining justice and opposing injustice by word and by action, according 
to one’s ability. Al-Ghazali responded to these Mu'tazilt beliefs by pointing 
out the ways in which they contradicted the creed of the people of the sunna. 


Al-Ghazalt divides the Principles of the Creed into four chapters. The first 
chapter, “An exposition of the creed of the people of the sunna [with regard 
to] the two testimonies of faith, which are one of the foundations of Islam” is 


a concise summary of the essential aspects of the Muslim creed.? In a sense it 
is an introduction to the broader topic. In describing the nature of God, al- 
Ghazali mentions the divine attributes of unity, transcendence, life, 
omnipotence, knowledge, will, hearing, sight, speech, and acts. This is 
followed by the essential beliefs related to Muhammad as a messenger, 
descriptions of the hereafter, including resurrection, paradise, hell, 
intercession, and the virtues of the Companions. 


The second chapter is entitled “On imparting religious instruction gradually, 
and the stages and levels of conviction.” This chapter covers a range of topics 
related to how to teach the creed mentioned in chapter 1. Al-Ghazali first 
discusses a child’s education. This is followed by a series of questions in 
which he presents arguments and counter-arguments on several core 
theological issues. The first question deals with the ruling on studying debate 
and theology. In this context, he gives statements of those who condemned 
theology, such as Malik b. Anas, al-Shafi1, Ahmad b. Hanbal, Sufyan al- 
Thawri, and the people of hadith in general. He then presents arguments for 
and against it, an exposition of its harms and benefits, and the limitations of 


studying and teaching theology. The second question relates to the issue of 
outward and inward knowledge. Al-Ghazali’s response is a collection of 
statements from the Prophet, various Companions, and other famous 
luminaries, including many early Sufis, that relate to the inner dimensions of 
faith. This chapter concludes with a detailed explanation of the science of 
unveiling (mukashG@fa). 

After establishing that inner realities (bdtin) cannot oppose the law or 
contradict outer realities (zahir), he proceeds to describe five categories of the 
mysteries of knowledge. The first category is the subtle realities that only the 
elite can perceive, those that must not be divulged to others. The second 
category deals with mysteries, such as predestination, that generally can be 
understood, though their details should not be divulged. The third category 
relates to mysteries that can be alluded to through symbolic language; these 
are mysteries that initiates may understand but others will not. The fourth 
category refers to the perception of things in general terms, and the practice of 
obtaining deeper realization through experience. The fifth category describes 
the conveying of insight through concrete terms and expressions that common 
people will take at face value while adepts will grasp the deeper meanings. 


The third chapter is entitled “Shining proofs of the creed, entitled “The 
Jerusalem epistle on the principles of the creed’ (al-Risdla al-qudsiyya).” Al- 
Ghazalt divides this chapter into four pillars with ten foundations in each 


pillar; he presents a detailed examination!® of the creed outlined in chapter 1. 
It will suffice here to mention the pillars and foundations. 


The first pillar focuses on the recognition of God’s essence, as outlined in 
ten foundations: (1) knowledge of God’s existence, (2) that He is 
beginningless and eternal, and (3) He is endless; (4) knowledge that He is not a 
substance that occupies space, (5) that He is not a body composed of 
substance, or (6) He is not an accident; (7) knowledge that He transcends 
direction, (8) that is He not resident in any place, (9) that He can be seen, and 
(10) that He is One. 


The second pillar concerns His attributes, as outlined in ten foundations: 
knowledge that (1) He is living (hayydn), (2) knowing ( dlimdan), (3) all- 
powerful (gadiran), (4) volitional (muridan), (5) hearing (sami Gn) and seeing 
(basiran), and (6) speaking (mutakalimdn); (7) that He is transcendently 
beyond being incarnate in any contingent thing; and (8) that His speech 


(kalam) [is beginningless], (9) His knowledge ( ‘ilm) [is beginningless], and 
(10) will (irada) is beginningless (gadim). 

The third pillar concerns His acts, as outlined in ten foundations: (1) that 
human acts are created by God, and (2) are acquired by people, and (3) they 
are willed by God; (4) that He creates and originates freely through His grace; 
(5) that He is able to charge [people] with more than they can bear; (6) that He 
is able to cause the innocent to suffer; (7) that He is not obliged to do what is 
most beneficial; (8) that only the law can impose obligations; (9) that it is 
[rationally] possible for Him to send prophets; and (10) that the prophethood 
of Muhammad is affirmed and supported by miracles. 


The fourth pillar pertains to things known by transmitted reports, as 
outlined in ten foundations: (1) the affirmation of the resurrection and 
reckoning, (2) the punishment of the grave, (3) the questions of Munkar and 
Nakrir, (4) the balance, (5) the traverse (sirdat), (6) paradise (janna) and the 
fire, (7) the rulings pertaining to the imam, (8) the virtues of the Companions, 
(9) the conditions of [political rule] of the imadma, and (10) [the affirmation] 
that even if a potential imam does not possess piety and knowledge, his rule is 
valid if he fulfills the other conditions. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “On faith (man) and Islam, what connects 
and separates them, whether faith can increase and decrease, and whether the 
predecessors qualified their claims to faith [by saying “God willing”]. The 
topics are presented in a series of questions. The first discussion relates to 
whether the concept of Islam is identical with that of faith (aman). Al-Ghazali 
approaches this topic through three considerations: linguistically, by 
examining the meaning of the terms, their application in the law, and then 
legal rulings in regard to them. The second discussion concerns the issue of 
whether faith can increase and decrease. Here he looks into the different uses 
of the word faith, as belief in the heart with the sense of conviction, as belief 
and action taken together, and as belief by disclosure, the expansion of the 
breast, and the witnessing of the light of insight. The third discussion regards 
whether it is acceptable to say, “I am a believer, God willing.” Al-Ghazalt 
responds to this by saying that this qualification is valid and has four 
justifications: two that pertain to doubt, not in faith itself, but in its final end 
or its perfection; the other two do not pertain to doubt at all. With the 
clarification of these four justifications, al-Ghazali completes the second book 


of the Quarter of Worship of the Revival of the Religious Sciences. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Principles of the Creed 


It is composed of four chapters! 


Chapter 1: An exposition of the creed? of the people of the sunna [with 
regard to] the two testimonies of faith, which are one of the foundations of 
Islam. 

Chapter 2: On imparting religious instruction gradually, and the stages and 
levels of conviction. 

Chapter 3: Shining proofs of the creed, entitled “The Jerusalem epistle on 
the principles of the creed” (al-Risdla al-qudsiyya fi gawd id al-‘aqda id). 

Chapter 4: On faith (adn) and Islam, what connects and separates them, 
whether faith can increase and decrease, and whether the predecessors 
qualified their claims to faith [by saying “God willing” ]. 


An Exposition of the Creed of the People of the Sunna [with 
regard to] the Two Testimonies of Faith, which are One of the 
Foundations of Islam 


We say, and all success is with God: Praise be to God, the Beginner, the 
Restorer, He who does what He wills, Possessor of the glorious throne and 
intense force; He who guides His pure servants to the right way and the firm 
path; He who blesses them, after their attestation to His unity, by guarding 
their creed from the darkness of doubt and uncertainty; He who steers them 
toward the emulation of His Messenger, the chosen Prophet Muhammad 
Acpeketile, and aids and strengthens them in following the tracks of his noble 
honored Companions; He who manifests Himself to them in His essence and 
acts through the beautiful qualities of His attributes, which can only be 
perceived by he who listens while he is present [in mind] [50:37]. 
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Unity 


He discloses and informs them that He is One in His essence without partner, 
unique without likeness, absolute without opposite, singular without rival. He 
is eternal without a predecessor, timeless without beginning, ever-being 
without end, everlasting without termination, all-sustaining without 
interruption, constant without waning. He is, was, and ever will be endowed 
with the qualities of majesty, and the interval of time and passing of lifespans 
will never bring Him to an end. Rather, He is the First and the Last, the 
Outward and the Inward. And He is, of all things, knowing [57:3]. 


Transcendence 


He is not a bodily form, nor a limited quantitative substance. He does not 
resemble bodies whether in a quantifiable or divisible [amount]. He is not a 
substance, nor a locus for substances. He is not an accident, nor a locus for 
accidents. Indeed, He does not resemble any being, nor does any being 


resemble Him. There is nothing like unto Him [42:11], nor is He like 
anything. He is not constrained by measure, confined by physical dimensions 
or surrounded by spatial directions. All the earths and all the heavens cannot 
hold Him. 


He is ascendant over His throne in the way He says that He is, according to 
the sense He intends—ascendant in a manner transcending all notions of 
physical contact, settling, position, indwelling, or movement. The throne does 
not bear him; rather, the throne and its bearers are borne by His subtle power 
and are powerless in His grasp. 
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He is above the throne and the heavens, and above everything as far as the 
stars reach—above them in a way that does not make Him any nearer to the 
throne or the heavens, nor any further from the earth and the stars. Rather, He 
is exalted in degree above the throne and the heavens just as He is exalted in 
degree above the earth and the stars. Yet despite this, He is near to all things, 
and nearer to His servants than their own carotid artery, and He is witness to 
all things [34:47]. 

His nearness no more resembles the nearness of physical objects than His 
essence resembles the essences of physical objects. 

He is not incarnate in anything, and nothing is incarnate in Him. He is too 
exalted to be contained by space, too holy to be confined by time. Before He 
created time and space, He was; and He is now ever as He was. 

He is distinguished from His creation by His attributes. There is nothing in 
His essence (dhdat) but Him, and His being is not in anything but Him. 


He is too holy to be affected by change and motion. He is unaffected by 
events, unchanged by accidents. Rather, He never ceases to be in His qualities 
of majesty transcending cessation, and in His attributes of perfection, beyond 
needing any increase in perfection. 

His existence can be discerned by the intelligence, and His essence can be 
seen with the eye as a blessed favor from Him, and a kindness to the righteous 
in the abode of perpetuity, to perfect their bliss with the sight of His holy 
countenance. 
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Life and Omnipotence 


He 3S is Alive, Omnipotent (gddir), Irresistible (jabbar), Overpowering 
(qahir). Neither deficiency nor weakness can afflict Him. Neither drowsiness 
overtakes Him nor sleep [2:255]. Neither annihilation nor death can oppose 
Him. 

To Him belong the worldly kingdom (mulk) and the spiritual domain 
(malakit), and all glory and omnipotence. He possesses authority and control, 
creation and command. And the heavens will be folded in His right hand 


[39:67]. All creatures are powerless in his grasp. 

He is the sole Creator and Maker, unique in possessing the power to bring 
[things] into being and originate [them]. He created all creatures and their 
actions, and decreed their provisions and their lifespans. Nothing can escape 
His grasp, and nothing happens against His will. His decrees are countless, His 
knowledge infinite. 


Knowledge 


He knows all that can be known, and encompasses all that occurs from the 
depths of the earth to the highest heavens. He is All-Knowing: not an atom’s 
weight of information escapes His knowledge, whether on earth or in the 
heavens. He knows when a black ant creeps across a great rock on a dark 
night. He discerns the motion of a seed floating on the wind. He knows the 
secret and what is [even] more hidden [20:7]. He is aware of the subtle 
notions of the conscience, the wanderings of the mind, and the best-kept 
secrets. He knows all this with an eternal timeless knowledge that has never 
ceased being His attribute through all eternity, not with newly-acquired 
knowledge that resides in and alters His essence. 
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Will 


He &\&22. wills all things that exist and arranges all that happens. Nothing 
occurs in the worldly kingdom or the spiritual domain, being few or many, 
small or large, good or evil, beneficial or harmful, [of] faith or disbelief, 
acknowledgment or denial, victory or failure, increase or decrease, obedience 
or disobedience, except by His decree and predestination, and His wisdom and 
will. If He wills something, it comes to pass; if He does not will it, it does not. 
Not a single glance or passing thought is outside His will. He is the Initiator 
(mubdi ’), the Restorer, He who does what He wills. Nothing can rebuff His 
command, nor turn back His decree. No servant of His can avoid disobeying 
Him save by the success and grace He gives, nor have the power to obey Him 
save by His will and desire. If all human beings, jinn, angels, and devils made 
a joint effort to move a single atom of the universe or keep it still against His 
desire and will, they would not be able to do it. 


His will exists in His essence like the rest of His attributes. As such He 
never ceases to be attributed with it, and He never ceases to will in His 
eternity the existence of things in the times He destined for them, and they 
have always come to exist in their times just as He intended it in His eternity, 
not a moment sooner or later. They have always occurred in accordance to His 
knowledge and will without any substitution or change. He arranged all things, 
but not by thinking or planning over time, which is why no one thing can 
distract Him from any other. 
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Hearing and Sight 


He {tS is all-hearing and all-seeing. He hears and sees, and nothing audible 
escapes His hearing no matter how quiet, nor does anything visible escape His 
vision no matter how small. Distance does not obscure His hearing, nor does 
darkness veil His sight. He sees without pupil or eyelids, and hears without ear 
canals or ears, just as He knows without a heart, grasps without limbs, and 
creates without tools. His attributes no more resemble those of His creatures 
than His essence resembles the essences of His creatures. 


Speech 


He commands, prohibits, promises, and warns with a timeless and eternal 
speech that exists in His essence. It does not resemble the speech of His 
creatures for it is not a voice made by the passage of air and the movement of 
body parts, nor is it composed of letters articulated by the lips or tongue. 


The Qur’an, Torah, Gospel, and Psalms are the books He revealed to His 
messengers alge. The Qur’an is recited with tongues, written in books, and 
memorized in hearts, yet despite this it is eternally established in the essence 
of God ‘tS, and undergoes no division or separation when it is transferred to 
hearts or pages. Moses @Zlite heard the speech of God (Jt6 without any voice 
or letter, just as the righteous will see the essence of God (Jt without any 
substance or accident. 
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Given that He possesses these attributes, this means He is Living, Knowing, 
Omnipotent, Volitional, Hearing, Seeing, and Speaking, with life, power, 


knowledge, will, hearing, sight, and speech, not merely by virtue of His 
essence. 


Acts 


ed 


Everything besides Him (1t5;23\&24. exists through His acts and proceeds forth 
from His justice in the ae most perfect, most complete, and most equitable 
way. He is wise in His acts, equitable in His decrees. His justice is not 
analogous to the justice of human beings, for it is conceivable that a person is 
unjust by the inequitable disposal of what belongs to others, but it is 
inconceivable that God js could be unjust, since nothing belongs to anyone 
but Him such that He could dispose of it unjustly. Everything besides Him, be 
it jinn, human, devil, angel, sky, earth, animal, vegetable, mineral, substance, 
accident, intelligible, or tangible [thing], is a contingent being that He 
originated through His power after it had been non-existent; He produced it 
after it was nothing. Before time, only He existed, and there was nothing else; 
and then He made all creation as a manifestation of His power and a 
realization of what proceeds from His will and what is true in eternity of His 
word; He did not do it because He required or needed anything in creation. 


He creates, originates, and teaches out of grace, not obligation; He extends 
favors and blessings freely, not out of duty. He did all this out of grace, 
generosity, kindness, and favor; He could easily have loosed all manner of 
torment upon His servants and tried them with every kind of pain and 
suffering—and had He done so, it would still have been equitable on His part, 
and not wicked or unjust. 
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He js rewards His faithful servants for obedience because of [His] 
generosity and promise, not because of [their] worthiness and [His] obligation. 
He is not obliged to do anything for anyone, nor is it conceivable that He 
could be unjust. He does not owe anything to anyone. 


The obligation of His creatures to obey Him has been established by the 
words of His prophets #\2!\.g%¢, not by human reason alone. Rather, He sent 
the messengers and proved their truthfulness with clear miracles, and they 
conveyed His commandments, prohibitions, promises, and warnings. It is 
obligatory for mankind to believe in what they have conveyed. 


The Meaning of the Second Testimony [of Faith] is Bearing 
Witness to the Messenger of the Message 


He sent the unlettered Qurayshi prophet, Muhammad Acecketife, with His 
message to all Arabs and non-Arabs, to all jinn and human beings. His law 
abrogated the previous laws, apart from those parts of them that it affirmed. 
He preferred him over the other prophets and made him the leader of 
humankind, and decreed that belief in the testimony of [God’s] unity, “There 
is no god but God,” is incomplete unless accompanied by the testimony [of 
belief in] the Messenger, “Muhammad is the Messenger of God.” 


He holds mankind responsible for believing in him and in all the tidings he 
conveyed about this world and the hereafter, and does not accept the faith of 
any person until that person also has faith in what the Prophet conveyed about 
the events of the hereafter, beginning with the questions of Munkar and 
Nakir, two terrible and awe-inspiring figures who will sit with each person in 
his grave in spirit and body. They will ask him about God’s unity and His 
message, saying, “Who is your lord? What is your religion (din)? Who is your 
Prophet?” Their task is to conduct the trial of the grave, and their 


"oe. is the first of the trials that come after death. 
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It is obligatory to believe in the torment of the grave, and that it is true, 
wise, and just, and that it is meted out to the body and spirit according to 
[God’s] will. 

It is obligatory to believe in the balance (mizdn), which consists of two 
scales and a pointer (disdain); it is described as being as huge as the span 
between heaven and earth. Deeds are weighed in it by the power of God (&, 
and the weights placed on it that day will be as fine as a speck of dust or a 
mustard seed so that justice may be perfectly done. The pages recording good 
deeds will be placed in a beautiful form on the scale representing light, and the 
scale will be weighed down according to their rank in God’s sight, by God’s 
grace. Then the pages recording evil deeds will be placed in an ugly form on 
the scale representing darkness, countering the weight on the other side by 
God’s justice. 


It is obligatory to believe in the traverse (sirdf) stretching over the plain of 
hell. It is narrower than a sword’s blade and finer than a hair. The feet of the 
disbelievers will slip on it by God’s decree and they will fall into hell, while 
the feet of the believers will remain firm on it by God’s grace, and they will be 
led into the abode of perpetuity. 

It is obligatory to believe in the much-visited pool, the pool of Muhammad 

Acsacecii from which the believers will drink before they enter paradise and 
after they cross over the traverse. Whoever drinks from it once will never be 
thirsty again. It is as broad as a month’s journey, its water is whiter than milk 
and sweeter than honey. All around it are pitchers, as many as the stars in the 
sky. Two aqueducts pour into it from the [river of ] Kawthar. 
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It is obligatory to believe in the reckoning, and [to believe] that people 
therein will be dealt with in different ways, some called to account, others 
pardoned, and others, namely those who are nearest to God, admitted into 
paradise without any reckoning. God (J will ask some of the prophets about 
how they delivered their messages, and some of the disbelievers about how 
they belied the messengers @2!\,¢‘e. He will ask the heretical innovators about 


the sunna, and the Muslims about their deeds. 


It is obligatory to believe that all who believe in [God’s] unity will be 
released from hell once they have paid for their sins until, by God’s grace, not 
a single believer in [God’s] unity will remain in hell. No one who believes in 
[God’s] unity will remain in hell forever. 


It is obligatory to believe in the intercession of the prophets, then [that of] 
the scholars, then the martyrs, then the rest of the believers, all of them 
according to his rank and standing before God (J. If any remaining believers 
without anyone to intercede for them, God }¢%¢ will take them out of hell by 
His own grace. No believer will remain in hell forever; even those with as little 
as an atom’s weight of faith in their hearts will come out of it. 

It is obligatory to believe in the virtue of the Companions 222i and their 
established ranks, and [to believe] that the best of people after the Messenger 
of God dcsaetii> are Abi Bakr, then ‘Umar, then ‘Uthman, then ‘Ali Adit. 
One must think the best of all the Companions and praise them as God (gge 
and His Messenger csa:é%i{\ praised them. 

All of the foregoing has been related in reports [from the Prophet] and 
traditions [from the early Muslims]. To believe in all this with deep conviction 
is to be one of those who hold to the truth and follow the sunna, and [it is] to 
a ea oneself from the people of misguidance and heretical innovation. 
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We ask God (Jl, in His mercy, to grant us and all Muslims perfect conviction 
and steadfastness in religion; 


He is the most Merciful of the merciful. 
May God bless our master 
Muhammad, and 
every chosen 
servant. 
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On Imparting Religious Instruction Gradually, and the Stages 
and Levels of Conviction 


Know that what we said above in the exposition of creed should be presented 


to a child in his early years so that he can memorize it.! After that, its 

meaning should be revealed to him little by little as he grows. He begins with 
memorization, then understanding, then conviction, certitude, and belief in it. 
All this can be cultivated in the child without the need for rational arguments. 


In His grace, God &\&24. opens the human heart to faith in its early stages of 
life without the need for rational proofs and arguments. How could this be 
denied, when the beliefs of the common folk are all based on simple 


instruction and solely on blind imitation?” 


Of course, belief based on blind imitation will never be free of some kind 
of weakness in the beginning, in that it can be replaced by something 
contradictory if that is suggested instead. Therefore it must be strengthened 
and affirmed in the mind of the child and the common man until it is stable 
and unshakable. 


The way to strengthen [their belief] and affirm it is not to teach the art of 
debate and theology; rather, it is to read the Qur'an and its commentary, and 
the hadith corpus and its interpretation, and to engage in regular acts of 
worship. By doing this, the conviction [of the common man] will continue to 
grow firmer as one hears the proofs and arguments of the Qur'an, become 
familiar with the attestations and beneficial lessons of the hadith, and receive 
the illuminations of regular acts of worship and devotion. They will further be 
strengthened by the benefits of seeing the righteous and sitting with them, 
experiencing their illuminated appearance, their words, and their 
comportment in being humble before God (gs, [being] fearful of Him, and 


[being] at peace with Him. Thus, the first instruction is like planting a seed in 
the heart, and then these other [aspects] serve to water and tend the seed until 
it grows and strengthens and becomes strong like a good tree, whose root is 
firmly fixed, its branches [high] in the sky [14:24]. 

Such a person must guard his ears to the fullest from debate and theology, 
because such debate will confuse him more than help him, and corrupt him 
more than benefit him. Indeed, trying to strengthen him with debate is like 
hitting a tree with an iron hammer hoping to strengthen it by making it 


firmer,? when [doing] this is far more likely to break it into pieces and destroy 
it. You can witness this with your own eyes, and that will be enough to explain 
it to you. 

Compare the creed of righteous, pious common folk with the creed of 
theologians and debaters: you will see that the common man’s belief is like a 
towering mountain, unmoved by calamities or lightning bolts, while the belief 
of the theologian who guards his creed with various rational arguments is like 
a thread blowing to and fro in the wind. The only exceptions to this are those 
of them who hear the rational proofs of [the] creed and blindly follow them 
just as they blindly followed the creed itself to begin with; for when it comes 
to blind following, there is no difference between learning the proof and 
learning the thing that it proves. Teaching the evidence is one thing, but 
deducing evidence through reflection is something very different. 


Once the child has been raised on this creed, if he decides to follow an 
ordinary worldly life then nothing else will be opened up for him, but he will 
be safe in the hereafter because he holds to the creed of the people of truth. 
The law does not require any more from the [ordinary] Arab people than firm 
belief in the outward import of these doctrines; as for delving into the details 
and producing a schema of rational proofs, they are not required to do this at 
all. 


If [someone] decides that he wants to join the wayfarers on the path of the 
hereafter, and if granted success such that he engages in pious works, keeps to 
God-consciousness, restrains himself from desire, and busies himself with 
spiritual exercise and exertion—if he does this, then doors of guidance will 
open up for him and [they will] reveal the truths of this doctrine by means of a 
[divine] illumination cast into his heart because of his exertion and in honor of 
what God (3 promised when He said, and those who strive for Us—We will 


surely guide them to Our ways [29:69]. 


This is the precious pearl that is the utmost end of the faith of the veracious 
and those who are nearest to God. This is what was meant by the secret that 
was planted in the heart of Abi Bakr al-Siddiq <éii5, that gave him virtue 
above the rest of mankind. 

Now the unveiling of this secret—or these secrets—has its own levels, 
commensurate with the levels of exertion and the levels of the inner being in 
its cleanness and purity from all besides God (\S and its illumination with the 
light of certitude. This is no different from the disparity that exists between 
people in their knowledge of medicine, jurisprudence or any other science: 


this differs according to people’s exertion as well as their natural gifts of 


intelligence and aptitude. Just as those levels are countless, so are these.* 


Inquiry [on the Ruling on Studying Debate and Theology] 


Ir you say: Is the study of debate and theology blameworthy like the study of 
astrology, or permitted, or recommended? 


Answer: People have gone to different extremes in this matter. There are 
some who say that it is a heretical innovation, and forbidden, and that it would 
be better for a person to meet God (ge while guilty of every sin except the 
attribution of partners to God, than [it would be] to meet Him while being 
guilty of [studying] theology. Others say that it is essential and obligatory, 
either for the Muslim community as a whole or for every individual Muslim, 
and that it is the best of deeds and the highest of devotions because it verifies 
the knowledge of the oneness of God and defends His religion. 


Those who considered it forbidden included al-Shafi1, Malik, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Sufyan, and all the people of hadith among the early Muslims. 


Ibn ‘Abd al-A ‘la 20\25 said, 


I heard al-Shafit £zi\; say on the day he debated Hafs al-Fard, a Mu tazili 
theologian, “It would be better for a man to meet God (¢< while guilty of every 
sin except attributing partners to Him than [it would be] to meet Him while guilty 


of any theology.” I heard Hafs say things that I cannot repeat.> 


He also said, “I heard things from the theologians that I had never even 
imagined. For a man to be tried by everything that God has forbidden except 
the attribution of partners to Him would be better for him than to study 


theology.”© 


Al-Karabisi related that al-Shafi'i zeésiss; was asked a question about 
theology, and became angry and said, “Ask Hafs al-Fard and his companions 


about it, may God disgrace them!”/ 
When al-Shafil £2ii3, grew ill, Hafs al-Fard came to visit him and said, 
“Do you know who I am?” 


He replied, “You are Hafs al-Fard—may God neither protect nor guide you 


until you repent from what you are doing.”® 


He also said, “If the people knew the perils of the impulses [that result from 


delving into] theology, they would flee from it just as they flee from lions.”? 


He also said, “When you hear a man say, “The name is identical with the 
named or distinct from the named,’ recognize him as a man of theology with 


no religion.” 10 


Al-Za farani related that al-Shafi' 2zcauiss; said, “My verdict on the 
theologians is that they be whipped with palm branches and paraded around 
the tribes and clans, accompanied by the herald: “This is what will be done 


with those who renounce the Qur'an and sunna and take up theology. 1] 


Ahmad b. Hanbal 2i\25 said, “The theologian will never prosper. It is rare 


to find any student of theology without some corruption in his heart.” !2 
[Ahmad b. Hanbal] disdained it so much that he severed his friendship with 
al-Harith al-Muhasibi, despite [al-Muhasibi’s] asceticism and piety, because he 
wrote a book rebutting heretical innovators. Ahmad 4\%5 said to him, “Woe 
unto you! Do you not relate their innovations first wee , before rebutting 
them? By writing these things, do you not encourage people to read works of 
heresy and [do you not] engage their minds with these doubtful matters, 
thereby inspiring them to adopt these opinions and musings?”!3 Ahmad 2i\45 


also said, “The scholars of theology are heretics. #14 


Malik 2i\25 said, “What would he do if someone more skilled at debating 
came to ti old he renounce his religion every day for a new one?” That 


is, the arguments of the debaters are always trumping one another. !° 
Malik 2i\5 also said, “The testimony of the people of heretical innovation 
and desires is not permissible.” One of his companions explained this by 
saying, “By people of desires, he meant the theologians, whatever their 


school.” !© 


Abi Yusuf 2i\5 said, “Whoever seeks knowledge by means of theology 


will become a heretic.” !/ 


Hasan said, “Do not sit with people of desires, nor debate them, nor listen to 


their words.” !8 


The people of hadith among the early Muslims agreed on this point, and 
there are countless narrations of their stern condemnations of it. They said that 
the only reason the Companions were silent on it, although they had more 
knowledge of realities and more skill in expression than anyone, was that they 
knew of the evils that result from it. In this regard, the Prophet Acseieaiile 
said, “Those who go too far will be ruined, those who go too far will be 


ruined, those who go too far will be ruined!”!9 That is, those who delve too 
deeply into intellectual investigations and inquiries. 


They also argued that if theology were a rightful part of the religion, it 
would be the most important thing that the Messenger of God Acsacetiie ever 
enjoined, and he would have taught the proper way to do it and praised it and 
those who mastered it. After all, he taught them how to clean themselves after 


answering calls of nature,20 and encouraged them to learn the laws of estate 


division and praised them for doing so.7! Yet he discouraged them from 


speaking about predestination and said, “Be silent.”22 


The Companions ‘sii, continued to adhere to this. To go above one’s 
teacher is impertinent and unjust, and they are our teachers and role models, 
while we are their students and followers. 


The other side argued that if theology is blameworthy because of technical 
terms like “substance,” “essence,” and other unusual terms that the 
Companions #<4u\, did not use, then it is not the only [science] that does this, 
for there is not a single science for which technical terms have not been 
devised to aid understanding. This is true of the sciences of hadith, Qur anic 
commentary, and jurisprudence. If the Companions were presented with 


technical terms like naqd [false analogy], kasr [false equivalence], tarkib 
[compositional analogy], ta diya [transition of premise], fasad al-wad'‘ [false 
application] and other such issues relating to legal analogy, they would not 
understand them. Inventing new technical terms to refer to concepts correctly 
is no different than inventing a new kind of container in which to store lawful 
items. 


If [they say], on the other hand, [that] theology is blameworthy because of 
its meaning, then we intend nothing by it but recognition of the proofs that the 
world is contingent, the Creator is One, and His attributes are those described 
by revelation. Why should it be forbidden to recognize God ‘IS through 
rational proofs? 


And if theology is blameworthy because of the argumentation, partisanship, 
enmity, and anger that it can lead to, then all this is forbidden and must be 
avoided. Likewise, the study of hadith, Qur’anic interpretation, and 
jurisprudence can lead to arrogance, pride, ostentation, and ambition, all of 
which are forbidden and must be avoided; yet we do not say that these 
sciences are forbidden because of their possible consequences. How could 
discussing, seeking, and studying rational arguments be blameworthy when 
God {IS says, Say: produce your proof [2:111], and says, that those who 
perished [through disbelief ] would perish upon evidence and those who lived 
[in faith] would live upon evidence [8:42], and says, You have no authority 
for this [claim] [10:68]; that is, any proof or rational argument (burhan). And 
He says, With God is the far-reaching argument [6:149] and says, Have you 
not considered the one who argued with Abraham about his Lord ... So the 
disbeliever was overwhelmed [by astonishment] [2:258]; in that verse, 

He &\&z2. speaks in praiseworthy terms of how Abraham defeated his rival 
through argument and debate. He (J also says, And that was Our 
[conclusive] argument (hujja) which We gave Abraham against his people 
[6:83], and says, They said, “O Noah, you have disputed [with] us and been 
frequent in disputing with us” [11:32]. In the story of Pharaoh, He 3S tells us 
how he said, And what is the Lord of the worlds [26:23], up to His words, 
Even if I brought you proof manifest? [26:30]. 

In sum, the Qur'an from beginning to end is a debate with the disbelievers. 
The theologians base their proofs for [God’s] unity on His (Ju words, Had 
there been in the heavens and earth gods besides God, they both would have 


been ruined [21:22], their proofs for prophethood on His words, And if you 
are in doubt about what We have sent down upon Our servant [Muhammad], 
then produce a sura the like thereof [2:23], and their proofs for the 
resurrection on His (J words, Say, “He will give them life who produced 
them the first time ” [36:79]. There are many other examples like these. 

The messengers @2\i.g%é continued to argue and debate with those who 
belied them. God says, argue with them in a way that is best [16:125]. The 
Companions #<4i\ also argued and debated with [those who] denied 
[tawhid], but only when necessary, and there was little need for it in their 
time. 

The first one to establish the practice of inviting heretics back to the truth 
by means of debate was ‘Ali b. Abr Talib oe when he sent Ibn 
‘Abbas ®2aiiz5 to speak to the Khawarij.~ 

He said, “What fault do you find with your imam?” 

They said, “He fought but did not take captives or booty.” 

He said, “That [i.e., taking captives or booty] is only done when fighting 
against disbelievers. Tell me—had ‘A isha G<dsi¢5 been taken captive at the 
battle of the camel and been given to one of you in your share, would you 
have treated her like a common slave, when the Qur’an itself calls her your 
mother?”2* 

They said no, and some two thousand of them gave up their rebellion 
because of his argument.2> 


It is related that Hasan debated a member of the Qadariyya~© sect and 
succeeded in convincing him to renounce his heresy. “Ali b. Abi Talib (may 
God ennoble his face) himself debated a member of the Qadariyya sect. 

‘Abdallah b. Mas‘id “ais; debated Yazid b. “Amira about faith. 


‘Abdallah 2zcasies; said, “To say ‘I am a believer’ is to say ‘I shall be in 
paradise.” 

Yazid b. ‘Amira said, “O Companion of the Messenger of God Acsacetiie, 
this is an error on your part. Faith is to believe in God and His angels, books, 
and messengers, and in the resurrection and the reckoning, and to pray, fast, 
and give the zakat. We are guilty of sins, and only if we knew them to be 
forgiven could we say that we are people of paradise. Because of this, we say 


that we are believers, not that we are people of paradise.” 


Tbn Mas tid 2zcauies, said, “You are right, by God, and I was in the wrong.”2/ 

It remains to be said that they would engage in [debate] only rarely and 
briefly, not frequently and at length. They would do it when the need arose, 
and did not compose works on it, teach it or make a vocation of it. It has been 
said that the reason they engaged in it only rarely was that there was little need 


for it because heresy (bid ‘a) had not yet become widespread at that time. 


As for their brevity, it was because the goal was to silence their interlocutor 
and teach him, disclose the truth, and remove doubts; if he had many doubts 
or objections, there is no doubt that they would have continued the discussion 
for as long as necessary. They did not calculate the need with a weight or 
measure, as it were, after beginning the discussion. 


As for the fact that they did not undertake teaching [theology] or compose 
works on it, the same applies to jurisprudence, interpretation, and hadith. If it 
is permitted to write works of jurisprudence and discuss hypothetical 
situations that occur only rarely in reality, whether by way of preparation for 
their potential albeit unlikely occurrence, or simply as an intellectual exercise, 
then we must also be permitted to organize the methods of argumentation in 
preparation for when they are needed, such as when a doubt arises or a heretic 
emerges, or else simply as an intellectual exercise, or to store the argument in 
the mind so that when it is needed it can be retrieved quickly and without 
delay, just as weapons are prepared in peacetime for the day when war comes. 
This is all that can be said about the two sides of this issue. 


# & ©& 


Now, if you ask which side I take I would say the truth is that it is a mistake to 
say it is blameworthy at all times or that it is praiseworthy at all times. Rather, 
a distinction should be made. 


First, know that something can be forbidden in and of itself, such as wine or 
carrion. By “in and of itself,” I mean that the reason it is forbidden is because 
of something intrinsic to itself, namely, in these cases, intoxication and death. 
If we were asked about one of these things, we would say without 
qualification that they are forbidden. Let us not muddy the waters now with 
the consideration that carrion is lawful in times of dire need, or that it is 


permitted to drink wine if one is choking and has nothing else to remove the 


object lodged in the throat.2° 


Other things are forbidden because of something extraneous to them, such 
as selling something you have already promised to sell to your fellow Muslim 
during the period when there is still an option to cancel, or selling [something] 
during the call to prayer [on Friday], or eating soil, which is forbidden because 
of its harmful effects. 


This is then divided into two categories: there are those things that cause 
harm in both large and small amounts, in which case they are ruled to be 
unlawful; an example is any poison that kills in both large and small doses. 
Then there are those things that do harm in large amounts only, in which case 
they are ruled to be lawful; an example is honey, which is harmful to a 
feverish person when taken in large doses. Another example is eating soil. So 
when clay and wine are ruled to be forbidden while honey is ruled to be 
lawful, this ruling is based on the usual state of things. When something new 
comes along that has different effects in different situations, the best and 
safest thing to do is to treat each situation independently. 
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Returning to the subject of theology, we can say that it has both potential 
benefits and potential harms. In those situations where it is beneficial, it is 
ruled permitted, recommended, or even obligatory, depending on the situation. 
In those times and places where it is harmful, it is ruled forbidden. 


The potential harms [of theology] are that it can raise doubts and unsettle 
convictions, which [then] no longer rest on a firm and resolute foundation. 
This is something that happens at the beginning, and there is no guarantee that 
what has been lost can be won back with rational proofs, for it differs from 
person to person. These are its potential harms to true belief. 


Another potential harm of [theology] is [that it] strengthens heretics in their 
heretical belief and makes their hearts more at ease with it, so that they are 
more encouraged to preach it and insist on it. However, this harm is the result 
of the partisan zealotry that comes from debate; this is why you see that the 
common man from a heretical sect can be very quickly won over with kind 
words, unless he is from a place where argument and partisan zealotry are very 


common, in which case even if everyone in the world joined together to 
remove the heresy from his heart, they would be unable to do it. Desire, 
partisanship, and hatred for his rivals and opponents overwhelm his heart and 
prevent him from seeing the truth, to the point that if he were asked, “Would 
you like God ‘Its to remove the veil for you and show you firsthand that your 
rival is in the right?” he would refuse this in fear that his rival would rejoice in 
his defeat. This is the fatal disease that spreads through the land and the 
people. It is a kind of corruption caused by those who engage in partisan 


debate.2? These are the potential harms of theology. 


Now as for its potential benefits, one might imagine that its benefit is that it 
unveils realities and allows them to be known as they really are—but this is far 
from the truth. Theology does not provide the means for attaining that noble 
goal, and perhaps it confuses and misguides more than it reveals and teaches. 
If you hear this from a scholar of hadith or an extreme literalist, you might 
imagine that it is simply a case of people hating what they do not know; so 
hear it instead from one well-versed in theology, [one] who renounced it after 
gaining mastery of it, [one who] immersed himself in it to the furthest extent 
any theologian ever could, then fathomed the depths of other sciences that are 
forms of theology, and then realized for certain that the path to the realities of 
gnosis is closed from that direction [1.e., the direction of theology]. 


Upon my word, the most that theology can do is to disclose and shed light 
on certain limited matters, and then only rarely; and these matters are obvious 
things that could almost be understood without delving into the art of theology 
at all. Indeed, it has one benefit only: to protect the creed of the common folk 
as we outlined it above, and to guard [the creed] from the misgivings of 
heretics by means of different kinds of argumentation. The common man is 
weak and can be unsettled by a heretic’s arguments, even if he is corrupt; and 
fighting one corrupt thing with another can dispel it. People are required to 
hold to the creed we have outlined, the law has enjoined it because of how it 
benefits them in their religious and worldly lives, and the righteous early 
Muslims have agreed on it. The scholars are required to protect this creed for 
the common folk from the confusion of heretics, just as the ruler is required 
to protect their property from the attacks of invaders and thieves. 


Now that its benefits and harms have been enumerated, one must be like a 
skilled doctor in how he uses dangerous medicine, [he must] only prescribe it 


when appropriate: at the required time, and in the required amount. 


By way of further specification: common folk engaged in trades and skills 
ought to be left alone with the sound doctrines in which they believe, as long 
as they have been taught the correct creed we outlined above. Teaching them 
theology would be nothing but harmful for them, as it might instill doubts in 
them and cause their conviction to waver in such a way that cannot be 
rectified. 


As for the common man who has heretical beliefs, he must be invited back 
to the truth with kindness, not partisan rigor, and with kind words that 
convince the soul and move the heart, with citations from the Qur’an and 
hadith mixed with skillful counsel and admonition. This is more beneficial 
than arguing in the style of the theologians, for if the common man hears that, 
he will think that it is mere rhetorical trickery that the theologian has learned 
in order to fool people into accepting his beliefs; and even if he is unable to 
answer it himself, he will assume that the theologians of his own school would 
be able to. 


It is forbidden to debate with either of these two, or with anyone who 
develops doubt about something; his doubt should be removed with kind 
words and counsel and simple evidence that he can accept, [one must] stay 
away from the depths of theology. 


Argumentation can be beneficial in one circumstance only, namely when a 
common man adopts a heretical belief after hearing some kind of argument, in 
which case this argument should be countered with another of the same kind 
so that he returns to true belief. This only applies when the person is by nature 
attracted to debate and so cannot be swayed by ordinary counsel and 
admonitions. Such a person has ended up in a condition where the only cure is 
argumentation, and so it is permitted to give it to him. 

This applies in lands where heresy is rare and there are not many different 
schools of thought. In such places, no more is needed than the creed we have 
outlined, and no rational proofs are required unless a doubt arises, whereupon 
they should be administered as needed. 

Now in lands where heresy is widespread and even children are at risk of 
being deceived, there is no harm in teaching them theology at the level of our 


book al-Risdla al-qudsiyya.>” This will protect them from the effects of any 


heretical arguments that might come their way. It is a brief treatise, and we 
have included in it this book because of its brevity. 

If an intelligent person is led by his intelligence to a particular question, or 
doubt arises in his mind, this means that a dangerous malady has appeared and 
an ailment has come to light, and there is no harm in treating it by moving him 
up to the level of our book al-Iqtisdd fi l-i ‘tigad, which consists of about fifty 
folios and does not stray from the topic of the principles of creed to any other 
areas of interest for the theologians. 


If this convinces him, then that is the end of it. If it does not, this means 
that the illness has become chronic, the disease critical, and the sickness grave, 
and the doctor must treat him as carefully as he can and wait for God’s decree 
for him, until the truth is revealed to him by God Himself. Otherwise, the 
doubt and uncertainty will continue for as long as it is destined to. 


The content of that book and other books on its level is likely to be 
beneficial. As for the fields that lie outside of its content, they are of two 
kinds: 


THE FIRST KIND is the study of things extraneous to the principles of creed, 


such as propensities, generations,” ! perceptions, and questions such as 
whether vision has an opposite called “obstruction” or “blindness,” and if that 
opposite does exist, whether it is one single obstruction of all visible things, or 
whether every visible thing has an obstruction of its own, and other misleading 
trivialities. 

THE SECOND KIND is the expansion of these rational proofs beyond the realm 
of those principles, and the addition of more questions and answers. This is 
also an endeavor that adds nothing but misguidance and ignorance to the one 
who is not convinced by the previous amount [of proofs, questions, and 
answers]; for some discourse increases the perplexity of [the issue] and makes 
it more obscure. 

Now someone might say that studying the nature of perceptions and 
propensities is beneficial because it sharpens the mind, and the mind is the 
tool of the religion just as the sword is the tool [with which one] strives in the 
way of God. Therefore there is no harm in sharpening it. This is like saying 
that playing chess sharpens the mind and therefore must be a religious 
[practice], which is absurd. The mind can be sharpened by other sciences of 


Islam that do not pose similar risks. 


You have now acquainted yourself with the praiseworthy and blameworthy 
sides of theology, the situations in which it is either praiseworthy or 
blameworthy, and the types of people who can or cannot benefit from it. 
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Now you might say, “Since you have acknowledged that it is necessary to 
dispel heresy, and in these times many heresies have arisen, tribulations are 
widespread, and the need is overbearing, then instruction in this science ought 
to be viewed as a communal obligation (fard kifaya) akin to the protection of 
property and other rights by means of the legal and state systems, and so on. If 
scholars do not work to disseminate, teach, and study it, it will not last; and if 
it is neglected entirely, it will disappear. Human nature does not have the 
power to resist the doubts raised by heretics unless it is taught [theology], and 
therefore its teaching ought also to be viewed as a communal obligation. This 
was not true at the time of the Companions <i, because there was no 
pressing need for it.” 


Know, then, that the truth is that every land ought to have people who 
engage in this science and undertake to rebuff the doubts raised by heretics 
who arise in those lands. With this, the teaching of it will persist. However, it 
is not correct to teach it comprehensively in the way that jurisprudence or 
interpretation are taught, for it is like medicine, while jurisprudence is like 
food: food is not especially likely to be harmful, while medicine is highly 
likely to be so, because of all the potential harms we outlined earlier. 
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The scholar of theology should teach this science only to those who have three 
attributes: 


THE FIRST Is that they be solely devoted to study and have no worldly 
occupation, for those with professions will be too busy to complete their 
studies and eliminate any doubts that might arise. 

THE SECOND IS that they have intelligence, sagacity, and eloquence, because 
an unintelligent person will not benefit from any understanding, and a dull- 
witted person will not benefit from any argument. Such people are more likely 


to be harmed by theology than to benefit from it. 
THE THIRD IS that they be naturally righteous, religious, and pious and that 


they not be governed by desires (shahawat).°2 A wicked person will renounce 
faith at the slightest doubt, for this frees him of all restrictions and removes 
for him the barrier between him and all sorts of pleasure. He will not work to 
remove any doubts in his mind, but indeed will encourage them so that he can 
free himself from the shackles of [religious] responsibility. Thus studying 
theology will corrupt him more than it rectifies him. 


Now that you have become acquainted with these details, you can clearly 
see that the kind of theological argumentation that is praiseworthy is that 
composed of Quranic arguments in the form of kind words that move the 
heart and convince the soul, without delving into details and subtleties that 
most people cannot understand; and if they did understand them, they would 
think them to be tricks and artifices employed by the theologian for the 
purpose of deception, and [they would think] that [these tricks] could be 
rebuffed by any other trickster of similar skill. 


Recognize that al-Shafi1 and the early Muslims only forbade delving into 
this science and devoting oneself to its study because of the potential harms in 
it that we have outlined. Also recognize that the examples we cited of Ibn 
‘Abbas &<dils; debating the Khawarij and ‘Alli 2céii; debating the Qadariyya, 
and so on, were clear and obvious theological arguments and were employed 
in a time of need; and this is always praiseworthy. It is clearly true that the 
need for it differs from era to era, and therefore it is by no means outlandish 


to suggest that the ruling on it might differ in the same way. 


This is the judgment concerning this creed, according to which humanity 
should worship, and [this is] the ruling on the right way to protect and 
preserve it. As for removing doubts, disclosing realities, gaining cognition of 
things as they truly are, and gleaning the secrets symbolized by the outward 
language of this creed, the only way to unlock this is through spiritual striving, 
fighting against one’s desires, turning one’s whole being toward God sts, and 
maintaining pure concentrated thought free of the turbidities of arguments. 
This is a mercy from God ge that is granted to those who expose themselves 
to the breezes that bear it, commensurate with their provisions and their 
efforts as well as their aptitude and the purity of their hearts. This is an ocean 
whose depths cannot be fathomed, nor its shores reached. 


Inquiry [Is There an Outward Creed and an Inward Creed? |] 


THEsE words seem to suggest that these sciences have outward appearances 
and inward mysteries, and that while some of them are obvious and can be 
understood at first sight, others are subtle and can only be made clear by 
spiritual striving, discipline, earnest seeking, pure thought, and an innermost 
being free of all worldly concerns and fixed on the goal. Now this would 
appear to be contrary to the law, for the law does not have outward and inward 
aspects, nor open and mysterious aspects; rather, the outward, inward, open, 
and mysterious are all the same. 


Answer: No person of true insight would deny the division of these sciences 
into categories of subtle and obvious; rather, this is only denied by the 
ignorant who, having been taught things in their youth and [having] adhered 
rigidly to them, did not advance to anything higher, nor to the stations of the 
scholars and saints. The law itself provides clear proof that this distinction 
does exist. 

The Prophet Acsa‘letij said, “The Qur’an has an outward and an inward, a 
boundary and a horizon.”?? 

“Alt &aii) said, pointing to his breast, “There is abundant knowledge 
gathered here; if only I had found someone to bear it!”34 

The Prophet A<sa:{ccij said, “We prophets have been commanded to speak 
to people according to the capacity of their minds.”?° 

He Acsal2ii also said, “Whenever someone tells people something their 
minds cannot comprehend, it brings tribulation upon them.”6 

God {Jt says, And these examples We present to the people, but none will 
understand them except those of knowledge [29:43]. 

The Prophet Acsecketife said, “Some knowledge is, as it were, hidden, 
known only to those who have knowledge of God...” to the end of the 
hadith,>! as we gave it in the Kitab al-ilm [The Book of Knowledge}. 

He Assisi also said, “If you knew what I know, you would laugh little 


and weep much.”?° Upon my word, if this were not a mystery that could not 


be divulged because some minds could not understand it, or for some other 


reason, then why did he not mention it to them?>? They would certainly have 
believed it had he told them. 


Ibn ‘Abbas &2dii5 said about God’s ee words, It is God who has created 
seven heavens and of the earth, the like of them. [His] command descends 
among them [65:12], “Were I to tell you what this means, you would stone me 
to death.” Another version records that he said, “You would call me a 


disbeliever.”49 


Abi Hurayra 2edi\cs; said, “I have treasured in my memory two stores of 
knowledge from the Messenger of God A<jacai\\>. One I have divulged, but 


were I to divulge the other you would cut my throat.”*! 


The Prophet 4<sa:ccij said, “Abi Bakr did not surpass you because of 
much fasting and praying, but because of a mystery that resides in his 


heart.”** There is no doubt that this mystery pertained to the principles of the 
religion and not to anything outside them; and no outward aspect of the 


principles of the religion was beyond the knowledge of anyone else.4° 


Sahl al-Tustari cai\ss; said, “The scholar may possess three kinds of 
knowledge: outward knowledge, which he imparts to the people concerned 
with the exoteric; esoteric knowledge, which he can only divulge to those who 
are qualified for it; and knowledge that is between him and God (Jt, which he 


divulges to no one.”44 


A gnostic said, “To divulge the secret of lordship is an act of disbelief 
(kufr).”*> 

Another of them said, “Lordship has a secret that, if revealed, would do 
away with prophethood. Prophethood has a mystery that, if divulged, would 


do away with knowledge. Those who know God have a mystery that, if they 


revealed it, would do away with all laws.”4 


Now unless this person meant that prophethood would be done away with in 
the case of the weak because of their imperfect understanding, then what he 
said is not true, for the truth is that there need not be any contradiction: the 
perfect man is the one whose light of gnosis does not extinguish the light of 
his piety, and prophethood is the font of all piety. 


Inquiry [on the Difference Between the Outward and the 
Inward] 


THEsE [Quranic] verses and reports can be interpreted in many ways, to show 
us how the inward and outward differ. If the inward contradicts the outward, 
this amounts to doing away with the law, like those who say that the reality 
(haqiqa) is opposed to the law (sharia), which amounts to disbelief, because 
the law means the outward while the reality means the inward. If, on the other 
hand, the one does not contradict or oppose the other, this means that they are 
the same thing, and that the division does not exist, and that the law does not 
have an unrevealed mystery; rather, the hidden and the obvious are one and 
the same. 


Answer: This question raises a momentous issue and leads us into the 
sciences of unveiling (mukdshafa) and away from the sciences of practical 
conduct (mu ‘Gmala), which are the subject of these books. The creed we have 
outlined is the acts of the heart, and we are required to receive it with 
acceptance and belief by attaching the heart to it, not by seeking to have its 
realities disclosed to us, which is not a task that every human being has been 
charged with. Were it not a kind of [religious] act, we would not have 
mentioned it in this book at all; and were it not an outward action of the heart 
rather than an inward one, we would not have mentioned it in the first half of 
the book. True unveiling is an attribute of the innermost being and core of the 
heart. However, since in the natural flow of this discussion we have reached 
the problem of the perceived contradiction between the outward and the 
inward, we must briefly touch on how to solve this problem. 


Those who say that the reality opposes the law, or that the inward 


contradicts the outward, are nearer to disbelief than to faith.4’ The truth is 
that there are mysteries that only those nearest to God can perceive, while 
most people cannot share in this knowledge and those who have it do not 
divulge it to them. These mysteries may be divided into five categories [as 
below]. 


THE FIRST CATEGORY [includes] things that, by their nature, are subtle and 
beyond the reach of most minds, so that the elite are naturally the only ones 


who can perceive them. They must not divulge them to those who are not 
qualified for it; that would only bring them tribulation because their minds 
would fall short of understanding them. One example of this is the nature of 
the spirit, which is a mystery that the Prophet himself A<sa‘{ccij\ declined to 
divulge.*° Its reality is something that minds cannot comprehend, nor can 
imaginations conceive of its nature. 


But do not imagine that this was not unveiled to the Messenger of God 
Acsacctiie ; for the one who does not know the spirit cannot truly know 
himself—and how then could he know his Lord? 


Nor is it far-fetched [to think] that this could have been unveiled to some 
saints and scholars even if they were not prophets; they follow the conduct of 


the law and keep silent on all that the law keeps silent on.*? Indeed, there are 
many hidden aspects of the attributes of God ¢< that cannot be understood 
by all people, and the Messenger of God 4<sa:c«ij% only spoke of those that 
minds can easily comprehend, such as knowledge, power, and so on, so that 
people understood them by referring to their own knowledge and power: they 
have attributes of their own that are called “knowledge” and “power,” so they 
based their understanding of [God’s attributes] on this. Had he told them about 
[God’s] attributes for which there are no reference points in the attributes of 
men, they would not have understood it. If you were to describe sexual 
pleasure to a child or impotent man, he would only be able to understand it by 
making reference to his experience of the pleasure of eating food, and this 
would not be anything like a true understanding. The difference between the 
knowledge and power of God and the knowledge and power of human beings 
is greater than the difference between the pleasures of sex and food. 


In sum, a man can perceive only his own self and his own attributes as they 
exist at the present moment or as they existed in the past; and then by 
comparing them to himself, he can understand others, after which he might 
acknowledge that there is a difference between them in nobility and 
perfection. All a human being can do is affirm for God the same attributes 
that he affirms for himself, such as action, knowledge, power, and so on, 
while acknowledging that [in God] they are more perfect and noble. Thus his 
emphasis will mostly be on his own attributes, not on those that belong only to 
the Lord in His majesty. This is why the Messenger of God Acsatetiie said, “I 


cannot praise You enough; You are as You have praised Yourself.”°9 This 
does not mean “I am unable to express what I have perceived”; rather it is a 
confession of the inability to perceive the true nature of His majesty. 


This is why someone said that no one can truly know God but God 
Himself j¢s¢. And [Abi Bakr] al-Siddiq aediles, said, “Praise be to God, who 


has not given mankind any way to know Him except to acknowledge that they 


cannot know Him.”>! 


Let us not digress any further, but return to our subject here, which is that 
one of these five categories is that which minds are unable to comprehend; 
these things include the nature of the spirit and the attributes of God {Jé. It 
may be to these things that the Prophet <sa:{csi\< was alluding when he said, 
“God 4\&z4. has seventy veils of light. Were He to draw them back, the rays of 


His countenance would burn everything upon which His sight fell.”°2 
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THE SECOND CATEGORY of hidden things that the prophets and veracious ones 
are not allowed to divulge is that which can be understood in itself without 
causing the mind problems, but it damages most of those who hear it, though 
it does not damage the prophets and veracious ones. One example of this is the 
mystery of predestination, which those who know it are forbidden to divulge 
to all. It is not far-fetched that certain truths should be harmful to some 
people, just as sunlight is harmful to the eyes of a bat, or the fragrance of a 
rose is harmful to dung beetles. 


How should it not be harmful, for we say, “Disbelief, adultery, sin, and evil 
all take place by God’s decree, will, and volition.” This is completely true in 
itself, yet it has harmed many people to hear this because they took it as an 
invitation to recklessness, abandonment of wisdom, and contentment with 
vileness and evil. Ibn al-Rawandi and many unfortunate folk were led into 


outright disbelief by this.?° 
Likewise, if the secret of predestination were divulged, it would make most 


people suspect some kind of defect, for their minds would be unable to 
perceive anything to remove this suspicion. 


Furthermore, one might say that if the date of the resurrection were to be 
divulged as being after a thousand years, or more, or less, this communication 
would be perfectly understandable. However, its date has not been given for 
the good of humankind and to avoid harm; for if the time for it were far off in 
the future, complacency would increase. And when people think the time of 
punishment is delayed, they become indifferent. On the other hand, God 4\az. 
might know it to be near, and if this were divulged there would be mass 
hysteria and people would neglect their daily work, and the world would fall 
into chaos. If this argument is also sound and apt, it can also be counted as an 
example of this category. 
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THE THIRD CATEGORY 1s that which can be understood without causing any 
harm if stated plainly, but is usually alluded to with euphemisms and symbolic 
language so that it has a more profound impact on the heart. The value of this 
is that it makes a greater impression on the heart. For example, a man may 
say, “I saw so-and-so hanging pearls around the necks of swine,” [thus] using 
this to symbolize the divulgence of knowledge and wisdom to an unworthy 
recipient. The common man who hears this will call to mind the literal image 
depicted by the words, while the person of acumen will perceive that this 
person did not really have any pearls, nor was he near any pigs, and will 
therefore uncover the mystery and inner meaning. People have different 
degrees in this regard. Another example is found in the poet’s words: 


Two men, a tailor and a weaver, 
Face each other beyond the Spica:>* 


One weaving shrouds for the departed, 
The other sewing swaddling for new arrivals. 


Here, [the poet uses the] symbolism of a heavenly cause for the arrival and 
departure [of souls]. 

This category centers on the expression of concepts using images that either 
comprise the concept or symbolize it. Another example is found in the 
Prophet’s <sa‘le%ij words, “A mosque shrinks when people spit in it just as 
skin shrinks from fire.”°° You know full well that the courtyard of the 


mosque does not really shrink when people spit in it; what it means is that the 
spirit of the mosque should be venerated, and spitting in it is disrespectful, for 
it is contrary to the status of a mosque just as fire is contrary to being in 
contact with the layers of the skin. 


Another example is found in the Prophet’s 4<s.{4j2 words, “Does the one 
who raises his head before the imam not fear that God will turn his head into 


the head of a donkey?”°° From the perspective of the actual form, this has 
never happened and it never will, but from the perspective of meaning, it does 
occur because the defining attribute of the donkey’s head is not found in its 
color or shape, but in what it symbolizes, namely foolishness and stupidity. 
The one who raises his head before the imam has made his head like a 
donkey’s head in the sense of foolishness and stupidity, and this is what is 
meant, not the shape, which is only the material form that houses the symbolic 
meaning. It is the height of stupidity to seek to follow and lead at the same 
time, for they are opposites. 


Now the way to know if this secret is meant figuratively rather than literally 
is to follow the indicators of either intelligence or the law. In the case of 
intelligence, it can be known by realizing that a literal interpretation is not 
possible, as in the case of the Prophet’s Acsaletiie words, “The believer’s 


heart is between two of the fingers of the All-Compassionate.”> If we 


examine the hearts of the believers, we find no fingers on them, and therefore 
we know that these words are meant to symbolize [God’s] omnipotence, which 
is the secret and hidden spirit of these “fingers.” The reason fingers were 
chosen as symbols of [God’s] omnipotence is that they convey in the best way 
the understanding of complete omnipotence. 


Another example of words symbolizing [God’s] omnipotence can be found 
in God’s words Our word to a thing, when We intend it, is but that We say to 
it, “Be!” and it is [16:40]. This cannot be taken literally, because to say “Be!” 
to something before that thing even existed would be impossible, because the 
non-existent thing could not understand the words in order to obey them; nor 
could the command be issued after the thing had come into being, since then 
the command would serve no purpose, being already fulfilled. However, since 
this way of expressing things has a greater impact on the soul in [terms of] 
conveying what [God’s] omnipotence is, He employs it. 


As for the guidance of the law, it applies when a passage could be 
interpreted literally but is talked about as having a figurative meaning. An 
example of this is the narration about the interpretation of God’s words He 
sends down from the sky, rain/water, and valleys flow according to their 
capacity, and the torrent carries a rising foam [13:17], stating that the 
“water” symbolizes the Qur'an and the “valleys” [symbolize] hearts, some of 
which bear a lot, others a little, and others none at all. Then the foam 
symbolizes disbelief and hypocrisy which, when they rise and float on the 
surface of the “water,” do not remain, while the guidance that benefits 
mankind does remain. 


Some have gone too far with this kind of interpretation, making figurative 
interpretations of certain narrations about the hereafter such as the balance, 
the traverse, and so on. This is a heretical innovation because there are no 
narrations affirming these interpretations and it is not impossible [i.e., it is 
possible] to take these things literally, and therefore they must be taken 
literally. 


THE FOURTH CATEGORY is to perceive something in general terms, and then to 
perceive it in detail through realization and taste so that it becomes a state that 
he experiences firsthand. These two types of knowledge are hierarchical: the 
first is like the husk, the second like the kernel. The first is like the outer 
appearance, the second like the inner reality. It is as when a person sees 
another person in the dark or from a distance, so that he gains some sort of 
knowledge about him; and then when he sees him up close or in the light, he 
finds a difference between the two visions. The second does not oppose the 
first, but rather completes it. 


The same is true of knowledge, faith, and belief: a person might believe in 
the existence of passionate love (ishq), sickness, and death before they occur, 
but when they occur he realizes them in a more perfect way than he did before 
they occurred. Indeed, when it comes to desire, passionate love, and other 
states, there are three hierarchical states and distinct perceptions: The first is 
to believe in something before it happens, the second is to believe in it when it 
happens, and the third is to believe in it after it has ended. Your realization of 
hunger after it ends is not the same as your realization of it before it ends. 


In the same way, some religious knowledge becomes perfected when it is 
experienced, and this is like the inner reality of what was there before this. 
There is a difference between the sick person’s knowledge of health and the 
healthy person’s knowledge of it. 


So people have differing levels in these four categories. In every one of 
them, the inward does not contradict the outward but rather completes and 
perfects it just as the kernel completes the husk. That is that. 
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THE FIFTH CATEGORY is when concrete words are used to express abstract 
concepts. The person with limited understanding goes no further than the 
outward meaning of the words, while the person of deep insight, on the other 
hand, perceives the secret within it. An example: “The wall said to the chisel, 
‘Why are you splitting me?’ The chisel replied, ‘Ask the one who is hitting me, 
for he will not let me go. Look to the hammer behind me.” This is a concrete 
expression of an abstract concept. 


Another example of this can be found in God’s words, Then He directed 
Himself to the heaven while it was smoke and said to it and to the earth, 
“Come [into being], willingly or by compulsion.” They said, “We have come 
willingly” [41:11]. A dull-witted person can only understand this by imagining 
that heaven and earth are endowed with life, intelligence, and understanding, 
and that audible words were spoken to them, which they heard and to which 
they responded with voices of their own, saying, “We have come willingly.” 
The person of insight, on the other hand, knows that this is a figure of speech 
meant to show that heaven and earth are naturally and innately subservient [to 
God’s will]. 

Another example can be found in God’s words And there is not a thing 
except that it exalts [God] by His praise but you do not understand their 
[way of ] exalting [17:44]. The dull-witted person can only understand this by 
imagining that an inanimate object is endowed with life, intelligence, and 
audible speech to allow it to say, “Glory be to God,” in order to realize its 
glorification. The person of insight, on the other hand, knows that this does 
not mean the speech of the tongue, but rather that this object glorifies [God] 
by its existence, declares [God’s] holiness by its essence, and attests to His 
Oneness, as the poet said: 


In everything there is a sign, 
Showing that He is One.°° 


When it is said, “This masterpiece attests to the wonderful skill and 
extensive knowledge of its maker,” this does not mean that the masterpiece 
literally says, “I attest to this,” but rather that its essence and state are proof of 
this. Likewise, everything that exists is in need of something to bring it into 
existence and sustain it, and to maintain its attributes and move it through its 
different states. Through this need, it attests to the holiness of its Creator, and 
its testimony is perceived by the people of insight but not by those who go no 
further than outward appearances. This is why God says, But you do not 
understand their [way of ] exalting [17:44]. 

Those of limited understanding do not understand it at all, while those 
nearest to God and those of sound knowledge do not understand its nature and 
its perfection. All things attest in different ways to the holiness of God e324 
and His glorification, and everyone perceives this according to the capacity of 
his intellect and insight. Yet to enumerate those attestations would be beyond 
the scope of our present study of conduct. 


In this field, again, the people of literal meanings and the people of insight 
have hierarchical levels of knowledge, and the difference between the outward 
and the inward can be seen clearly in it. 


Now in this station, people either go to extremes or follow the way of 
moderation. Some of those who went to extremes went so far in opposing 
literalism as to discard all literal meanings and external proofs, to the extent 
that they claimed figurative interpretations for God’s words, their hands will 
speak to Us, and their feet will testify about what they used to earn [36:65], 
His words, And they will say to their skins, “Why have you testified against 
us?” They will say, “We were made to speak by God, who has made 
everything speak” [41:21], the dialogues of Munkar and Nakir, the balance, 
the reckoning, and the dialogues between the denizens of paradise and hell 
when they say, Pour upon us some water, or from whatever God has provided 


you (7:50].>? 
Others went to extremes in closing the door to figurative interpretation, 


[these] include Ahmad b. Hanbal, who even forbade a figurative interpretation 
of God’s words “Be!” and it is. They claimed that this is actually spoken with 


audible words that God (4 speaks in every moment to everything that exists. 
I have even heard one adherent of his school say that [Ahmad b. 
Hanbal 4i\45] forbade figurative interpretation of all but three things: the 


Prophet’s Acsacketife words “The black stone is God’s right hand on earth,”©? 
his words “The believer’s heart is between two of the fingers of the All- 


Compassionate,”°! and his words, “I can feel the breath of the All- 


Compassionate blowing from Yemen.”©? The literalists also inclined toward 
closing the door on figurative interpretation altogether. 

Now I believe that Ahmad b. Hanbal 2i\45 knew that God’s “ascendancy” 
[over His throne] does not mean that He literally sits on it, and that God’s 
“descent” does not mean that He literally moves. Nevertheless, he forbade 
figurative interpretation in order to close the door and look after the common 
interest, for he deemed that if the door were opened, people would go too far 
and things would get out of hand, and the way of moderation would be 
transgressed, given how difficult it is to determine just what the way of 


moderation is.©? There is nothing wrong with this approach, and the actions of 
the early Muslims attest to it, for they used to say, “Let them be just as they 


e.”©* Malik 21145 even said, when asked about God’s ‘ ‘ascendancy” over the 
fics “The uae is known, but its modality is unknown. Faith in it is 


obligatory, and asking about it is a heretical innovation.”©> 


Others chose to follow the way of moderation and opened the door to 
figurative interpretation for everything regarding the attributes of God ‘IS, 
while still taking the narrations about the hereafter literally and forbidding any 


figurative interpretation of them. These are the Ash‘aris.©© 


The Mu tazila®” went even further, making figurative interpretations of 


some of God’s attributes like vision,©® hearing, and sight. They also 
interpreted the ascension [of the Prophet] figuratively, claiming that it was not 
physical. They did the same with the punishment of the grave, the balance, the 
traverse, and several other matters of the hereafter. However, they did accept 
that the resurrection will be physical and that heaven is a real place containing 
foods, perfumes, conjugal relations, and other sensory pleasures, and that the 
fire is a real place where bodies are physically burned, skins split, and fat 
melted. 


The philosophers went further still, making figurative interpretations for 
everything reported about the hereafter and saying that the suffering is 
psychological and spiritual, and the pleasures are intellectual. They denied 
physical resurrection and said that only souls survive, and that they are then 
punished or rewarded with intangible suffering or bliss. They are the ones who 
went too far. 


The way of moderation between this excessively liberal approach and the 
stubborn literalism of the Hanbalis is subtle and difficult to pin down. None 
find it except those granted success [from God], those who perceive things 
with illumination [from God] rather than only by transmitted reports. Then, 
when the mysteries of things as they truly are, are unveiled to them, they go 
back to the traditions and narrations, and affirm what accords with what they 
have witnessed with the light of certitude, and figuratively interpret what does 
not accord with it. As for the one who takes the cognition of these things from 
transmitted reports alone, he will not be able to secure a firm foothold in them 
or find a solid position. It is better for those who confine themselves to 
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transmitted reports alone to take the position of Ahmad b. Hanbal anliz5. 


Now to disclose the proper way of moderation in these matters would 
require us to delve into the science of unveiling, and to speak on it at length, 
which we shall not do here. Our only aim was to explain how the inner 
meaning accords with the outward and how it differs from it, and our 
examination of these five categories has achieved this end. 
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We consider the creed we outlined above sufficient for the needs of the 
common folk, who need not be burdened with any more than that at the first 
level. However, when there is risk of confusion because of prevalent heresy, it 
is necessary to move on to the second level of the creed, which contains 
glimpses of brief rational evidences, without going into too much depth. 


Therefore, let us provide these glimpses in this book, limiting ourselves to 
what we outlined for the people of Jerusalem and entitled “The Jerusalem 
Epistle on the Principles of the Creed,” which will constitute the third chapter 
of this book. 


Shining Proofs of the Creed, Entitled 
“The Jerusalem Epistle on the Principles of the Creed” 
(al-Risdla al-qudsiyya fi qawG@ ‘id al-‘aqa id) 


In the Name of God, the All-Merciful, the All-Compassionate 


Pralse be to God, who distinguished the partisans of the sunna with the 
illuminations of certitude, and favored the people of truth by guiding them to 
the buttresses of the religion; who kept them clear of the errors of the errant 
and the misguidance of the apostates, and graced them with success in 
following the guidance of the master of messengers and emulating his noble 
Companions; who enabled them to walk in the footsteps of the righteous 
predecessors, so that they were protected from the requirements of rational 
inquiries by holding fast to the firmest rope, and [they were] kept from 
repeating the mistakes of the previous communities in their creeds by 
remaining on the clear path. In this, they reconciled the consequences of 
rational inquiries with the pronouncements of the transmitted law, and 
realized that expressing the devotional testimony “There is no god but God” is 
pointless and without benefit unless one completely comprehends the pillars 
and principles related to this testimony. They recognized that the two 
testimonies, despite their brevity, contain an affirmation of [God’s] essence, 
attributes, and acts, and an affirmation of the veracity of the Messenger. Thus 
they came to know that faith is centered on these four pillars, each of which is 
centered on ten foundations. 


THE FIRST PILLAR is recognition of God’s (J essence. It has ten foundations: 
knowledge of God’s 4\&22. existence, beginninglessness, and endlessness; 
knowledge that He is not a substance, body, or accident; knowledge that 
He 4\&:4 is not in any direction nor resident in any place, and that He can be 


seen, and that He is One. 


THE SECOND PILLAR concerns His #\&24 attributes, and has ten foundations: 
knowledge that He is living (hayydn), knowing ( ‘Glimdn), all-powerful 
(qadirdn), volitional (muridan), hearing (sami Gn), seeing (basiran), speaking 
(mutakaliman); that He is transcendently beyond being incarnate in any 
contingent thing;! and that His speech (kalam), knowledge (‘ilm), and will 
(irdda) are beginningless (gadim). 

THE THIRD PILLAR concerns His i acts, and has ten foundations: that 
human actions are created by God (Jl, and that they are acquired by people, 
and that they are willed by God .3\é; that He creates and originates freely 
through His grace; that He is able to charge [people] with more than they 
could bear; that He is able to cause the innocent to suffer; that He is not 
obliged to do what is most beneficial; that only the law can impose 
obligations; that it is [rationally] possible for Him to send prophets; and that 
the prophethood of Muhammad <5.:c4i\ is affirmed and supported by 
miracles. 

THE FOURTH PILLAR pertains to things known by transmitted reports, and has 
ten foundations: to affirm the resurrection and reckoning, the punishment of 
the grave, the questions of Munkar and Nakir, the balance, the traverse (sirdaf), 
the creation of paradise (janna) and the fire, the rulings pertaining to the 
imam, the virtues of the Companions in their hierarchical order, the conditions 
of the imama, and [to affirm] that even if a potential imam does not possess 
piety and knowledge, his rule is valid if he fulfills the other conditions. 


The First Pillar of Faith: 
Recognition of the Essence of God, and that God is One 


This pillar has ten foundations. 


THE FIRST FOUNDATION is recognition of God’s existence. The first source of 
light to illuminate this, and the first path to follow to reflect on this, is the 
guidance provided by the Qur’an; for no explanation is better than that offered 
by God Himself. God (3S says: Have We not made the earth a resting place? 
And the mountains as stakes? And We created you in pairs, and made your 


sleep [a means for] rest, and made the night as clothing, and made the day 
for livelihood, and constructed above you seven strong [heavens], and made 
[therein] a burning lamp, and sent down, from the rain clouds, pouring 
water, that We may bring forth thereby grain and vegetation, and gardens of 
entwined growth? [78:6-16]. 

And again, Indeed, in the creation of the heavens and earth, and the 
alternation of the night and the day, and the [great] ships which sail through 
the sea with that which benefits people, and what God has sent down from the 
heavens of rain, giving life thereby to the earth after its lifelessness and 
dispersing therein every [kind of ] moving creature, and [His] directing of 
the winds and the clouds controlled between the heaven and the earth are 
signs for a people who use reason [2:164]. 


And again, Do you not consider how God has created seven heavens in 
layers, and made the moon therein a [reflected] light and made the sun a 
burning lamp? And God has caused you to grow from the earth a 
[progressive] growth, then He will return you into it and extract you 
[another] extraction [71:15—-18]. 

And again, Have you seen that which you emit? Is it you who creates it, or 
are We the Creator? We have decreed death among you, and We are not to 
be outdone. In that We will change your likenesses and produce you in that 
[form] which you do not know. And you have already known the first 
creation, so will you not remember? And have you seen that [seed] which you 
sow? Is it you who makes it grow, or are We the grower? If We willed, We 
could make it [dry] debris, and you would remain in wonder, [Saying], 
“Indeed, we are [now] in debt; rather, we have been deprived.” And have you 
seen the water that you drink? Is it you who brought it down from the clouds, 
or is it We who bring it down? If We willed, We could make it bitter, so why 
are you not grateful? And have you seen the fire that you ignite? Is it you 
who produced its tree, or are We the producer? We have made it a reminder 
and provision for the travelers [56:58—73]. 


Anyone with the least intelligence who reflects even briefly on the content 
of these verses and looks toward the wonders of God’s creation on earth and in 
the heavens, and the amazing nature of animals and plants, will not fail to see 
that such wondrous things and such wise order must have a maker to arrange 
them and a power to govern and measure them. Indeed, human nature itself 


testifies that it is subject to His will and bent to His governance. For this 
reason God (Jk says, Can there be doubt about God, Creator of the heavens 
and earth? [14:10]. 

Therefore the prophets @2!\,g were sent to call humanity to [God’s] unity, 
that they might say, “There is no god but God.” They were not commanded to 
say, “We have a God and the world has a God,” because this was naturally 
inherent in their minds from the time of their childhood and the prime of 
[their] youth. This is why God says, And if you asked them, “Who created the 
heavens and earth?” they would surely say, “God.” Say, “[All] praise is 
[due] to God” [31:25], and again, So direct your face toward the religion, 
inclining to truth. [Adhere to] the fitra of God upon which He has created 
[all] people. No change should there be in the creation of God. That is the 
correct religion, but most of the people do not know [30:30]. 


So there is in human nature and the attestations of the Qur'an that which is 
sufficient to establish proof. However, for the sake of clarity and emulation of 
the insightful scholars, we say: It is among the self-evident truths of the 
intellects that all contingent things need a cause to bring them into existence. 
The world is contingent, and therefore it must have a cause. 


As for our claim that all contingent things need a cause, it is obvious 
because every contingent thing exists at a particular time and the mind can 
imagine it coming earlier or later; it therefore follows that for it to exist at that 
particular time, and not at a later or earlier one, it requires, of necessity, that 
which particularizes it. As for our claim that the world is contingent, the proof 
of it is that the bodies that make up the world are always either in motion or at 
rest, and these are both contingent states; and anything that is never 
independent of contingencies must itself be contingent. Now this proof 
involves three claims: 


THE FIRST [CLAIM] is that bodies are always either in motion or at rest. This 
is comprehended as self-evident and necessary and requires no meditation or 
thought. Anyone who thinks that a body can be neither at rest nor in motion is 
simply ignorant and devoid of intelligence. 

THE SECOND CLAIM is that motion and rest are contingent states. This is 
proven by how they succeed each other and [because] the existence of one of 
the two occurs after the other. This is attested to by all bodies, both those that 
have been observed and those that have not. The mind knows that every object 


at rest could potentially move, and that every object in motion could 
potentially come to rest. When one of these states begins, it must be 
contingent because it has a beginning, and the preceding state must be 
contingent because it is now non-existent. For if its eternality were confirmed, 
it would be impossible for it to be non-existent. We shall explain and prove 
this when we come to the affirmation of the exalted and sanctified Creator’s 
endlessness. 


THE THIRD CLAIM is that anything that is never independent of contingencies 
must itself be contingent. The proof of this is that were it not so, every 
contingent thing would be preceded by an infinite chain of contingent things; 
and if that chain of contingent things had no end, there would be no 
termination of alternating occurrences that lead to the present contingent thing 
that exists at this moment, for the completion of that which has no end is 
impossible. 

Another proof is found in the orbits of the celestial bodies: if they were 
eternal, their number would have to be either even or odd, or even and odd 
simultaneously, or neither even nor odd. It is impossible that they could be 
even and odd simultaneously, or neither even nor odd, for this would be a 
simultaneous negation and affirmation, yet in the affirmation of one of them 
is negation of the other, and in the negation of one of them is the affirmation 
of the other. It is also impossible that they could be even, since an even 
number becomes odd when one is added to it; and how could an infinite 
number be in need of one? Likewise, it is impossible that they could be odd, 
because an odd number becomes even when one is added to it; and how could 


one be lacking from them, when their number is infinite? 


The upshot of this is that the world is never independent of contingencies, 
and anything that is never independent of contingencies must itself be 
contingent. Since it is established that it is contingent, its need for an 
originator is among those [concepts] comprehended by necessity. 

THE SECOND FOUNDATION is the knowledge that the Maker (i\3 is 
beginningless and eternal without there being any beginning to His existence, 
and moreover that He is prior to each thing and precedes all life and death. 

The proof of this is that if He were contingent, He would not be eternal 
(qadim), and would Himself require an originator, and His originator would 


require an originator, and this would go on in an infinite regress, which is 
absurd. Either that, or it would go back to an eternal originator, who would be 
the first; and that is precisely what we are discussing now, and what we call 


the Creator of the world, its Maker, Originator, and Initiator.> 
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THE THIRD FOUNDATION is knowledge that God (bs, while being 
beginningless (azali), is also endless (abadz), there being no finality to His 
existence. He is the First and the Last, the Outward and the Inward [57:3] 
because that which is confirmed to be eternal cannot be non-existent. 


The proof of this is that if He could ever cease to exist, this could only be 
either by Him bringing an end to Himself, or a rival power bringing an end to 
Him. If it were possible for a thing whose perpetuity is conceivable to become 
non-existent, it would also be possible for a thing whose non-existence is 
conceivable to come into being; for just as a sudden emergence into being 
requires a cause, a sudden disappearance into non-being also requires a cause. 


It is a falsity that He can become non-existent by a rival power that causes 
the non-existence because that which caused non-existence, were it eternal, 


would not be conceived as having an existent alongside it.* Now, His 
existence and eternality have been established by the two previous principles, 
so how could one conceive of any rival sharing in His eternal existence? 


It is likewise impossible for the rival who causes non-existence to be a 
contingent entity, since the contingent entity, given its opposition to the 
eternal entity, would eliminate [the eternal entity’s] existence, [and the 
contingent entity] is not in a superior condition relative to the eternal entity, 
given [that the contingent entity’s] opposition to the eternal entity would 
prevent [the eternal entity] from becoming existent. Rather, the prevention 
would be easier than the destruction, and the eternal entity would be superior 
to the contingent one. 


THE FOURTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that God (Jl is not a substance that 
occupies space, but rather He is exalted and holy beyond any association with 
space. The proof of this is that every substance that occupies space is 
conditioned by this space, and must either remain at rest inside it, or move out 
of it. Thus it must be either in motion or at rest, which are both contingent 
states, and anything that is never independent of contingencies must itself be 
contingent. But were it possible to conceive of an eternal substance occupying 


a space, it would be possible to conceive of the substances of the world being 


eternal.” Now were someone to call Him a substance but not intend thereby 
that He occupies a space, they would be incorrect with regard to the word, but 


not [with regard to] the meaning.© 


THE FIFTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that God (8 is not a body composed 
of substances. The word “body” means something composed of substances, 
and given that we have established that He is not a substance that occupies 
space, He cannot be a body. All bodies occupy space and are composed of 
substances added together, and it is impossible for them to be independent of 
separation and conjunction, motion and rest, and form and quantity, all of 
which are characteristics of contingent beings. Were it valid to believe that the 
Creator of the world is a body, it would be equally valid to believe in the 
divinity of the sun, the moon, or any other kind of body. Now if anyone were 
to dare to call Him (J a body without meaning that He is composed of 
substances, they would be incorrect with regard to the word, but at the same 
time correct in negating the corporeal meaning of the word. 


THE SIXTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that God (JS is not an accident 
inherent in a body or located in a locus. The proof of this is that an accident 
must have a body for its locus, and all bodies are undoubtedly contingent 
while the originator must exist prior to it. How, then, could He be located in a 
body, when He existed before time began when there was no one but Him, 
after which He brought all bodies and accidents into being? Besides, He is All- 
Knowing, Omnipotent, Volitional, and [the] Creator, as will be shown, and it 
is impossible for an accident to have these attributes; indeed, they are not 
conceivable for any but a self-sustained existent that is independent in its 
essence. 


These foundations show that He is a self-sustaining being and not a 
substance, body, or accident, while the whole universe is composed of 
substances, accidents, and bodies. Therefore He does not resemble anything, 
nor does anything resemble Him. He is the Living, the Self-Existing (al- 


gayyum), and there is nothing like unto Him [42:11].’ How could the creation 
resemble its Creator, the predestined being its Determiner, or the fashioned 
being its Fashioner? All bodies and accidents are of His creation and 
production. One cannot rightly deem it possible for them to be like Him or 


resemble Him. 


THE SEVENTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that God (J transcends being 
specified by direction. Direction means either up or down, right or left, front 
or back. These are the directions that were created and originated through the 
creation of a person: He created him with two extremities, one resting on earth 
[that is] called the foot, and the other at the opposite end called the head. Thus 
the word “up” was assigned to that which corresponds to the head, and “down” 
to that which corresponds to the feet. This applies even to an ant crawling 
upside down on the ceiling: what is down in relation to [the ant] is up in 
relation to us. 


He also created man with two hands, one of which is usually stronger than 
the other. Thus the word “right” was assigned to the stronger one, and “left” to 
the other, and then the direction by the right hand was called right, and the one 
by the left hand called left. He also created him with two sides, from one of 
which he sees and moves toward [something]. Thus the word “front” was 
assigned to the direction toward which he moves, and the word “back” to the 
other direction. 


The directions, then, are contingent upon the creation of the person. Had 
people not been created in this form, but instead created spherical like a ball, 
these directions would not exist at all. How, then, could [God], in the state of 
beginninglessness, have been specified by direction, when direction is 
contingent? Or how could He have become specified by direction after it 
emerged from non-being? 


Did He create the world above Himself? Far be it that anything could be 
above Him, for He is exalted above having a head, and the notion of “up” [or 
“above”] refers to what is in the direction of the head. Or did He create the 
world below Himself? Far be it that anything could be below Him, for He is 
exalted above having feet, and the notion of “down” [or “below”] refers to 
what is in the direction of the feet. All of this is rationally impossible. 


Moreover, to conceive of His being specified by a direction would require 
the assumption that He occupies space in the way that substances do, or 
occupies a substance in the way accidents do. We have seen that it is 
impossible for Him to be a substance or an accident. Therefore it is 
impossible that He is specified by direction. Again, if the word “direction” is 
used to mean something other than these two concepts, it would be a mistake 


with regard to the word, but possibly helpful with regard to the meaning.® 


Again, if He were above the universe, He would have a spatial relationship 
to it; and everything with a spatial relationship to a body must be either equal 
to it in size or smaller or larger than it, all of which would have to be 
measured out and appointed by another power. Far be it for the Unique 
Creator and Ruler to be subject to such a thing! 


With regard to how one raises one’s hands heavenwards when supplicating, 
this is [done] because heaven is the direction of supplication, and also because 
it symbolizes the majesty and exaltedness of the One to whom the 
supplication is directed; raising the hands upwards puts one in mind of His 


glory and highness. He (Jl is above every being in His power and might.” 


THE EIGHTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that He (J is ascendant over His 
throne according to the sense He intends when He speaks of this ascendancy, 
which is neither inconsistent with His majesty nor related to the characteristics 
of contingency or temporality (fand ’). This is also what He means by 
ascendancy when He says in the Qur’an, Then He directed Himself to the 
heaven while it was smoke [41:11]. This signifies nothing other than power 


and might, !? as the poet said: 


Bishr has ascended over Iraq, 
Without drawing a sword or shedding blood. 11 


The people of truth are forced to make this interpretation just as the people 
of falsehood are forced to figuratively interpret God’s words He is with you 
wherever you are [57:4], which all agree should be interpreted to symbolize 
[His being] All-Encompassing and All-Knowing. Likewise, [they agree that] 
the Prophet’s Acsaletiie words “The believer’s heart is between two of the 


fingers of the All-Compassionate”!2 should be interpreted to symbolize 


omnipotence and power, and his words “The black stone is God’s right hand 


on earth”!? to symbolize honor and nobility. This is so because if they were to 
be taken literally, they would imply things that are impossible. Likewise, if 
ascendancy were to be taken literally as meaning “settling” or “sitting,” it 
would imply that the one “sitting” is a body physically touching the throne, 
either the same size as it or larger or smaller than it. This is impossible, and 
everything that implies the impossible is itself impossible. 


THE NINTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that, although He (Jt is transcendent 
above image and form, and exalted (muqaddis) above directions and locations, 
He will be seen with the eyes in the abode of the hereafter, the abode of 
perpetuity. The proof of this is that He 38 says, [Some] faces, that day, will 


be radiant, looking at their Lord [75:22-23].!4 He cannot be seen in this 
world, [as is] verified by His saying, Vision perceives Him not, but He 
perceives [all] vision [6:103], and because He said to Moses Diallade, You will 
not see Me [7:143]. 


Upon my word, how could the Mu'tazila know something about the 


attributes of the Lord of Lords that Moses ‘piélladle did not?!> Or how could 
Moses @izlise ask to see God when it is impossible? Ignorance befits foolish 
men of heresy and desires more than it does the prophets AZi.gic! 


As for the justification for taking the verse about the vision of God 
literally, it does not imply anything impossible, because vision is a kind of 
unveiling and knowledge, except that it is more complete and clearer than 


knowledge. 16 TF it is possible to associate knowledge with Him although He is 
not in any direction, then it must be possible to associate vision with Him 
although He is not in any direction. Again, just as it is possible for God to see 
creation although He is not spatially related to it, it is possible for it to see 
Him without any spatial relationship. Again, just as it is possible for Him to be 
known without any modality or form, it is also possible for Him to be seen 
without any modality or form. 


THE TENTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that God j¢3%¢ is One without partner, 
and Unique without rival. He alone creates and originates, and He alone 
possesses the [ability to] bestow existence and origination. He has no peer to 
compete with Him or equal Him, nor any opposite to vie with Him or contest 
Him. The proof for this is found in His words Had there been within the 
heavens and earth gods besides God, they both would have been ruined 
[21222]. 

This means that if there were two gods, and one of them willed something, 
the other would be either compelled to aid him, thereby showing himself to be 
subordinate and frail, thus not an all-powerful god, or else able to oppose and 
resist him, thereby having strength and power while showing the first to be 
weak and deficient, thus not an all-powerful god. 


The Second Pillar of Faith: 
Knowledge of the Attributes of God 


This pillar has ten foundations. 


THE FIRST FOUNDATION 1s knowledge that the Creator of the world is 
Omnipotent, and that His words And He is over all things powerful [5:120] 
are true. The world is wisely ordained in its form and ordered in its innate 
character (khilqa); if a man sees a silken garment, beautifully designed and 
woven, symmetrically embroidered and proportioned, and tries to imagine its 
being woven by a dead person with no power or an incapacitated person, this 
would be contrary to his innate intelligence. Such could only be imagined by 
the foolish and the ignorant. 


THE SECOND FOUNDATION is knowledge that He (J knows everything and 
encompasses all creation [with His knowledge]. Not a single atom on earth or 
in the heavens can evade His knowledge. He speaks the truth when He says, 
He is Knowing of all things [2:29], and guides to the truth of this with His 
words, does He who created not know, while He is the Subtle, the Acquainted 


[67:14].!” With these words He guides you to take His creation as proof of 
His knowledge; for when you observe the significance of the subtleties and 
beautiful organization of creation, even in the smallest and weakest of things, 
you will not doubt in the Creator’s knowledge of how to organize and 
construct it. The words of God &\&4 are the best form of guidance and 
explanation. 


THE THIRD FOUNDATION is knowledge that God (igs is living. Anything 
confirmed to have knowledge and power must also have life. If it were 
conceivable that a being have power, knowledge, action, and control, without 
being alive, it would be possible to doubt in the life of animals, even as they 
pass back and forth between motion and rest. Indeed, one could even doubt in 
the life of any craftsmen or producer. This would be to sink to the depths of 
ignorance and error. 

THE FOURTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that He (3\8 wills His action. 
Everything that exists depends on His will and proceeds forth from His desire. 
He is the one who originates things and brings them back, and He does what 


He wills. How could He not possess will, when for everything He does, He 
could have done the opposite? Even for those things that do not have an 
opposite, He could have done them earlier or later than He did, for [having] 
power [over the] single event means [having power over its] opposites and the 
timing [of the event]. 


Therefore there must be a will that directs the power into doing one or the 
other. Moreover, if knowledge did not require a will to specify the known 
thing, such that it could be said that it merely came into existence at a time 
prior to which there was knowledge of its existence, then it would be 
permissible that [knowledge] did not require power, such that it could be said 
that it came into existence without power because the knowledge of its 


existence preceded it. 18 


THE FIFTH FOUNDATION is knowledge that He (JS is hearing and seeing. The 
concepts of the mind and the secrets of imagination and thought do not evade 
His sight, and the sound of a black ant creeping across a great rock on a dark 
night does not elude His hearing. How could He not be hearing and seeing 
when hearing and sight are undoubtedly perfections and not deficiencies? 
How could a creature be more perfect than the creator, or the product more 
noble and complete than the maker? How could the apportionment be 
equitable when the deficiency occurs on His part and the perfection on His 
creation and product? 


Consider also the argument of Abraham @\Zluze against his father, who 
worshiped idols in ignorance and delusion. He said to him, why do you 
worship that which does not hear and does not see and will not benefit you at 
all? [19:42]. If this argument could be turned on him with respect to his own 
object of worship, his argument would be invalid and his evidence would be 
worthless. It would disprove God’s own words: And that was Our [conclusive] 
argument which We gave Abraham against his people [6:83]. Just as it is 
conceivable that He acts without limbs and knows without a heart or brain, so 
too it is conceivable that He sees without eyes and hears without ears, for 
there is no difference. 


THE SIXTH FOUNDATION is that He JUS is a speaker with speech that is an 
attribute existing in His essence without a voice or letters. His speech no more 
resembles the speech of anyone else than His being resembles the being of 
anyone else. In reality, speech is the speech of the soul; vocal speech 


composed of letters serves only to express this speech, just as it can also be 
expressed sometimes through gestures and motions. How could this have 
escaped the attention of certain weak-minded people, when even the ignorant 


pre-Islamic poets knew about it, one of them having said: 19 


Speech is in the heart, and it is merely 
The tongue making the heart evident. 


There may be a person whose intellect does not serve him and whose mind 
does not restrain him from saying, “My tongue is contingent, but what is 
uttered by it with my contingent power is eternal (gadim).” Spare yourself 
from engaging with such a mind, and restrain your tongue from addressing 
him. Someone may not understand that “eternal” means that which is not 
preceded by anything, and that the letter “B” comes before the letter “S” in 
your statement “Bismillah,” and that therefore the “S” following the “B” is not 
an eternal [statement]. Thus free your heart from any regard for him. 

God 4\&:4 possesses the secret concerning distancing some of His creatures; 
and whomever God leaves astray—there will be for him no guide [13:33]. 


Again, someone might find it far-fetched that in this world, Moses salle 
heard speech that was not composed of a voice or letters. Let him then also 
deny that in the hereafter, a being will be seen who has neither body nor color. 
If he can conceive of seeing a being with no body, color, form, or quantity, 
though now he cannot see any other kind of being, let him conceive for the 
sense of hearing what he can already conceive for the sense of sight. If he can 
conceive that God has a knowledge that encompasses all beings, let him 
conceive that His essence has an attribute of speech which encompasses all 
that could be expressed in words. 


If he can conceive that the nature of the seven heavens and the nature of 
paradise and hell are written on a small page and preserved in a minute portion 
of the heart, and that all of this can be seen with the tiny pupil of the eye 
without thereby the heavens, earth, paradise, and hell being contained inside 
that pupil, heart, or page, then let him conceive of the nature of speech recited 
by tongues, preserved in hearts, and written in copies of the Qur’an, without 
the incarnation of that speech being in them. If speech itself were located in 
the book wherein it is written, then God’s essence would be located on the 
page whereon His name is written, and the essence of fire would be located on 


the page whereon its name is written, and the page would burst into flames. 


THE SEVENTH FOUNDATION is that His speech, which exists in His essence, is 
eternal (gadim), as are all of His attributes. It is impossible that [the speech] 
could be subject to contingencies and affected by change. On the contrary, 
[God’s] attributes must necessarily be eternal (gadam) just as [God’s] essence 
is neither subject to change nor a locus for contingencies. In His 
beginninglessness and eternal endlessness, He is, was and ever will be 
endowed with His glorious attributes and free from any change. If something 
is subject to contingencies, it can never be independent of them; and 
something that cannot be independent of contingencies must itself be 
contingent. The only thing that proves the contingent nature of bodies is that 
they are subject to change and shifting attributes. How, then, could their 
Creator share their propensity to change? All of this proves that His speech 
exists eternally in His essence, and that the voices that express it are the only 
contingent things. 


It is perfectly conceivable that a father could hope and desire that his 
unborn child should seek an education, and that after his child is born and 
reaches maturity God might create in him knowledge of his father’s desire, so 
that he becomes bound to follow the desire that remained secret in his father’s 
heart until the child came to know of it. Likewise, it is equally conceivable 
that the desire expressed in God’s command to Moses @lélae, Remove your 
sandals [20:12], could have remained secret in the essence of God (gs, and 
that it was the fate of Moses to be addressed with these words after he came 
into being, once knowledge of this command had been created in him and he 


heard that beginningless speech.29 


THE EIGHTH FOUNDATION is that His knowledge is eternal (gadim). He has 
never ceased knowing in His essence and attributes. Whatever His creatures 
do, and whenever His creatures do something, that knowledge does not occur 
to Him newly, but rather it exists, fully disclosed to Him through His eternal 
(azali) knowledge. Imagine that we were provided knowledge that Zayd would 
arrive at sunrise, and that this knowledge remained accurate until sunrise. 
Zayd’s arrival at sunrise would be known to us by means of this knowledge, 
without the need for any new knowledge. This is how the eternality (gadam) 
of God’s knowledge should be understood. 


THE NINTH FOUNDATION 1s that His will is eternal. It is eternally attached to 
the engendering of all contingent things at their appropriate times in 
accordance with the priority of knowledge without beginning (al- ‘ilm al- 
azalt). If [His will] were itself contingent, then He would be a locus for 
contingencies. If it occurred extraneous to His essence, then He would not be 
the one willing it, just as you cannot move with a motion that is outside 
yourself. No matter how you attempt to imagine this, the will would always 
need another will to bring it into being, and that other will would itself need 
another to bring it into being, and so on ad infinitum. Were it possible for a 
will to come into existence without being willed [by another being], then it 
would be equally possible for the world to come into existence without being 
willed [by another being]. 


THE TENTH FOUNDATION is that God {8 is Knowing with knowledge, Living 
with life, Omnipotent with omnipotence, Volitional with will, Speaking with 


speech, Hearing with hearing, and Seeing with sight.7! He has these qualities 
that stem from His eternal attributes. To say “knowing without knowledge” is 
just like saying “rich without wealth,” “knowledge without a knower” or “a 
knower without anything known.” Knowledge, the known, and the knower are 
as inseparable as killing, the killed, and the killer. Just as it is inconceivable 
that there be a killer without a killing and a killed, or a killed without a killer 
and a killing, it is equally inconceivable to imagine a knower without 
knowledge, knowledge without a known, or a known without a knower. These 
three are inseparable in the mind, and cannot be detached from one another. 
Anyone who deems it possible for the knower to be detached from knowledge 
must necessarily deem it equally possible for it to be detached from the 
known, or knowledge detached from the knower, because there is no 


difference between these qualities.27 
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The Third Pillar of Faith: 
Knowledge of the Acts of God 


This pillar has ten foundations. 
THE FIRST FOUNDATION 1s knowledge that every contingent thing in the 


universe is His act, His creation, and His design.2° They were created by none 
other than Him, and given being by none other than Him. He created 
humankind and their deeds, and gave being to their power and motion. All the 
actions of His creatures are created by Him and dependent on His power, as is 
confirmed in His {ts words, God is the Creator of all things [39:62]; While 
God created you and what you do [37:96]; and again, And conceal your 
speech or publicize it; indeed, He is Knowing of that within the breasts. Does 
He who created not know, while He is the Subtle, the Acquainted [67:13-14]. 


He commanded His servants to be cautious in their words, deeds, secrets, 
and thoughts, because He knows the sources of their actions. This infers 
knowledge about creation. How could He not be the Creator of His servant’s 
actions, when His omnipotence is complete and without deficiency, and 
governs the motions of His servants’ bodies? The movements are 
homogeneous in nature, and His omnipotence governs them all intrinsically. 
What would keep it from governing some of them and not others, when they 
are homogeneous in nature? How could animals monopolize design? The 
spider, the bee, and all the animals produce such subtleties of design as to 
make intelligent men marvel; how could they achieve such design alone 
without the aid of the Lord of Lords, when they do not even know the details 
of what they do? Far be it! These creatures are weak and lowly, and all 
sovereignty and dominion belong to the Compeller (al-Jabbar) of earth and 
heaven. 


THE SECOND FOUNDATION: Although God (\S is the sole creator of 
humankind’s deeds, they are still under each person’s power by means of 
acquisition. God (J creates both the power and the deed, and creates the 
choice (ikhtiyar) and the chosen (mukhtdar). The power is a quality of the 
servant and a creation of the Lord 4\&z4., not acquired by Him. The deed is a 
creation of the Lord {I and a quality of the servant, being acquired by him. It 
has been created as the object of a power, which is a quality of his; the deed 
has a relation to another attribute called “power,” and with respect to this 
relationship it is called “acquisition.” 


How could it be absolute compulsion, when [every man] necessarily grasps 
the difference between a predestined action and an involuntary shiver? And 


conversely, how could it be created by the servant when he does not have 
comprehensive knowledge of the details of all aspects of his acquired deed, 


nor their number?2+ 


Since both extremes have been shown to be false, there remains only the 
way of moderation in creed, namely that deeds are the object of God’s power 
as creation, and the object of a person’s power in another kind of relationship 


which is called acquisition.2> It is not necessary that the connection of power 
to its object be through creation alone, since God’s power was connected to 
the world from all eternity, even before the world was created; and then when 
creation occurred, it was connected to it in another way. This shows that the 
relationship of power is not limited to the actual creation of its object. 


THE THIRD FOUNDATION: Although the servant’s deed is acquired by him, this 
does not mean it is not willed by God ,\. Nothing happens in the worldly 
kingdom or the realm of spiritual domain, not even the blink of an eye, a 
fleeting thought, or a passing glance, except by God’s ordainment (gada ’) and 
determination (gadar), and by His desire (irdda) and will (mashi a). From 
Him are good and evil, benefit and harm, Islam and disbelief, recognition and 
denial, victory and defeat, error and guidance, obedience and disobedience, 
idolatry and faith. Nothing can rebuff His ordainment, nor amend His 
judgment. God sends astray [thereby] whom He wills and guides whom He 


wills.2° He is not questioned about what He does, but they will be questioned 
[21:23].2/ 

Transmitted reports indicate this, such as the unanimous statement of the 
Muslim community that “What God wills comes to pass, and what He does not 


will does not,”® as well as God’s (gs words had God willed, He would have 
guided the people [13:31], and if We had willed, We could have given every 
soul its guidance [32:13]. 


Rational proofs also indicate this, such as the observation that if God hated 
sins and crimes and did not desire them, and if they were naught but the will 
of the Devil (iblis), may God curse him, who is an enemy of God 4\&22, this 
would mean that the enemy’s will would be more successful than the will of 
God Himself (3. 

Upon my word, could any Muslim permit himself to reduce the sovereignty 
of the All-Compelling (al-Jabbar), the Sublime and Generous, to a level that 


even a village leader would not accept for himself? If the leader’s enemy had 
more control over the village than the leader did, he would disdain his own 
leadership and resign his position. Now disobedience is the prevalent state for 
humankind, and according to the heretics this all takes place against the will of 
the Truth ts (al-Haqq), which would reduce Him to the depths of weakness 
and incapacity—and the Lord of Lords, Most-Lofty and Great, is ever exalted 
above the claims of the unjust! In any case, the more apparent it becomes that 
the deeds of humankind are created by God ‘18, the more clearly it is 
established that they are also willed by Him. 


Here someone might ask, “Why, then, does He forbid what He wills and 
command what He wills not?” Our answer is that command is not the same 
thing as will. Consider [this]: A man beats his slave, and the sultan rebukes 
him for this. He argues that his action was justified because the slave 
disobeyed him, but the sultan does not believe him. The man seeks to prove 
his case by giving a command to his slave which he knows the slave will 
disobey before the sultan’s eyes. So he says to him, in the sultan’s presence, 
“Saddle this beast.” Thus he issues him a command that he does not want to 
see obeyed. If he did not issue the command, then the excuse he proffered to 
the sultan would not be proven; and if he actually wanted the command to be 
obeyed, this would amount to seeking his own ruin, which is absurd. 


THE FOURTH FOUNDATION: God (8 is gracious in creating and originating, 
and bestows favor by placing responsibility on the servants, and there is no 


obligation on Him to create and place responsiblity. The Mu ‘tazila~? say that 
He is obliged to do this for the good of the servants. This is impossible 
because He is the one who obligates, commands, and prohibits; how could He 
be liable to any obligation or subject to any compulsion or order? 


The concept of an “obligation” has two meanings. The first describes an 
action that must be done in order to avoid harm, whether in the long run, as in 
saying, “A servant must obey God, or He will punish him with hell in the 
hereafter,” or in the short run, as in saying, “A thirsty man must drink water or 
he will die.” The second meaning refers to something, the non-existence of 
which conveys an impossibility, such as saying that an object of knowledge is 
obligatory because its non-existence conveys an impossibility, namely that 
knowledge would become ignorance. 


Now if our opponent means that creation is obligatory for God according to 
the first sense, he thereby implies that He is subject to harm. If he means it 
according to the second sense, then this can be allowed because once 


knowledge is established to exist, the object of knowledge must also exist.22 
If he means a third sense aside from these two, he has not made himself 
intelligible. 

As for his claim that God is obliged to do this “for the good of His 
servants,” it is simply false. God would not be harmed by refraining from 
doing what is most beneficial for His servants, and thus this obligation would 
be meaningless. Besides, it would be more beneficial for the servants for Him 
to create them in paradise, rather than creating them in a world filled with 
tribulations and giving them the ability to sin, thereby exposing them to the 
dangers of punishment and the terrors of resurrection and reckoning. An 
intelligent person could hardly call that a state of bliss. 


THE FIFTH FOUNDATION: Contrary to the Mu tazila, it is possible for 
God 4\&:4 to charge His servants with more than they could bear. If He were 
not able to do this, it would be absurd to ask Him not to, yet they did ask Him 
this: Our Lord, and burden us not with that which we have no ability to bear 
[2:286]. 

Moreover, God (J told His Prophet Acsalketile that Abi Jahl would not 
believe in him. Then He commanded [Abit Jahl] to believe in all that He said. 
And one of the things He said was “that [Abi Jahl] does not believe in [God],” 
so how could [Abi Jahl] believe in [God] given that [God] said he would 
never believe in Him? Is that anything other than impossible? 


THE SIXTH FOUNDATION: Contrary to the Mu'tazila, God 3g has the power 
to torment and punish people without their being guilty of any crime in the 
past, nor with any promised reward in the future. He can do as He wills with 
what belongs to Him, and it is inconceivable that His control goes beyond 


what is not in His possession.° } Injustice means to dispose of what belongs to 
another without his permission, and this is impossible for God (Jt because no 
one else possesses anything of which He could unjustly dispose. 

The proof that this is possible is that it actually occurs: slaughtering animals 
causes them pain, and human beings deal them all manner of torments though 
they are guilty of no crime. One might say, “God will resurrect them and 


reward them for the pains they suffered, and God “\&z4 is obliged to do so.” 


Our response to this is that if someone believes that God is obliged to 
resurrect every ant trodden upon and every insect crushed so that He can 
reward them for their pains, such a person has strayed from the law and from 
reason. If he means that God is obliged to resurrect and reward them because 
He would be harmed if He did not, then this is impossible; and if he means 
something else, we have already seen that this would be incomprehensible 
because it would stray from the aforementioned meanings of the word 


“obligation.”>2 


THE SEVENTH FOUNDATION: God {Jté does what He wills with His servants. 
He is not obliged to do what is most beneficial for His servants because of 
what we have said about nothing being obligatory for Him; indeed, it is not 
even rationally conceivable that He could be obliged to do anything. He is not 
questioned about what He does, but they will be questioned [21:23]. 


Upon my word, how could the Mu'tazila, who hold that God is obliged 
always to do what is most beneficial, respond to this issue that we put forth to 
him: Suppose that in the hereafter there is a child and an adult who both died 
as Muslims. According to the Mu'tazila, God is obliged to raise the level of 
the adult and prefer him to the boy because of how he toiled with faith and 
obedience after reaching adulthood. Were the child to say, “O my Lord, why 
did you raise his rank over mine?” He would say, “He reached adulthood and 
toiled with acts of obedience.” The child would say, “You caused me to die in 
my childhood, but You should have kept me alive so that I could reach 
adulthood and toil. You swerved from justice to favor him with a longer life 
than me. Why did you favor him so?” God 38 would answer, “Because I 
knew that if you had reached adulthood, you would have fallen into idolatry or 
sin, and therefore it was better for you to die in childhood.” This is the excuse 
that the Mu ‘tazila would offer on behalf of God j¢¢. But then the 
disbelievers would cry out from the depths of hell, “O our Lord, did you not 
know that when we reached adulthood we would fall into idolatry? You ought 
to have caused us to die in childhood, and we would have been happy with a 
rank even lower than that of the Muslim child.” What possible response could 
there be to this? Is there anything left to do but acknowledge that matters [of 
God] are too gloriously exalted to be judged by the logic of the Mu tazila. 


Here someone might say, “If He is able to do what is most beneficial for 
His servants, but then subjects them to what causes punishment, this is ugly 
and contrary to wisdom.” Our response is that the meaning of “ugly” (gabih) is 
that which does not accord with one’s yearning (gharad). Something can be 
ugly to one person and pleasing to another if it accords with the latter’s 
yearning but not the former’s. A person’s murder is ugly to his allies and 
pleasing to his enemies. So if what is meant by “ugly” is that which does not 
accord with the Creator’s 4:4 yearning, then this is impossible because He 
has no yearning, and thus it is inconceivable that anything ugly could come 
from Him. Likewise, it is inconceivable that He could be unjust because it is 
inconceivable that He could dispose of what belongs to others. If, on the other 
hand, by “ugly” is meant that which does not accord with someone else’s 
yearning, then why would you say that this is impossible for Him? Is this 
anything but a baseless desire that is contrary to that which 1s attested to by the 
complaint of the people of hell we described earlier? 


Moreover, the meaning of “wise” (hakim) is one who knows the reality of 
things and is able to do them perfectly according to his will. Why should this 
create an obligation to seek what is most beneficial (for others)? A wise man 
seeks what is most beneficial for himself so that he can earn regard in this 
world and reward in the next, or ward off harm from himself. All this is 
impossible for God 422. 

THE EIGHTH FOUNDATION: Recognition of God 4&2. and [knowledge 
that]obedience to Him are obligations imposed by God (J and His law, and 
not by reason. This is in contrast to the Mu tazila because if reason dictated 
obedience, it would either not be beneficial, which is impossible because 
reason cannot dictate something pointless, or be beneficial and desirable. In 
this case, [the benefit] must either refer to the object of worship, which is 
impossible in relation to Him 33 because His holiness frees Him from desires 
and benefits and moreover, faith, disbelief, obedience, and rebellion are alike 
to Him, or it must refer to the desires of the worshiper, which is also 
impossible because he has no desires [for obedience] in the present sense. 
Rather, he must toil for it and deny himself desires because of it, and in the 
future sense, there is only reward or punishment. But how could he know that 
God {38 rewards recognition and obedience and does not punish that, since for 
him obedience and rebellion are alike, and he has no inclination toward, or 


identification with either of them? This distinction can only be known through 
the law. 


It is a mistake to draw an analogy in this regard between the Creator and the 
creature because creatures distinguish between gratitude and ingratitude based 
on how they are pleased, excited, and gratified by one and not the other. 


Here someone might say, “If consideration and realization are made 
obligatory only by the law, and the law cannot be established for a morally 
responsible person unless he first considers it, then such a person could say to 
a prophet, ‘Reason does not compel me to consideration, and the law cannot 
be confirmed for me unless I consider it, so I cannot proceed with the 
consideration.’ The messenger would have no answer for this.” 


Our response is this: Imagine that someone were to say to a man standing in 
a certain place, “There is a fierce lion behind you, and if you do not move, it 
will kill you. If you look behind you, you will see it and know that I am telling 
the truth.” The man says, “As long as I do not look behind me, it will not be 
established that you are telling the truth, and I will not look behind me as long 
as it is not established that you are telling the truth.” All this will prove is the 
man’s idiocy and self-destructive tendency; it will not harm the warner at all. 

Likewise, the Prophet Acselketife said, “Death is behind you, and fierce 
lions and burning flames lie in wait beyond it unless you guard yourself from 
them. You can recognize that I am telling the truth by observing my miracle. 
Those who observe it will recognize it, guard themselves, and be saved; those 
who do not observe it and persist in their stubbornness will come to ruin and 
perdition. It would not harm me if all people went to ruin, for my sole 
obligation is to deliver the message.” 


The law tells us that there will be fierce lions in the hereafter, and reason 
allows us to understand what it says and comprehend the possibility of what it 
says about the future. Human nature encourages us to guard ourselves against 
harm. An obligation is something that it is harmful to neglect, and the role of 
the law as a giver of obligations is to tell us about potential harms. Reason 
then tells us that we should not expose ourselves to harm in the hereafter by 
indulging our lusts. 

This is the meaning of the law and reason and how they participate in 
defining obligations. Were it not for the fear of punishment for neglecting 
what the law commands, no obligation would be confirmed because the 


concept of obligation is meaningless unless it relates to a harm in the hereafter 
resulting from neglect of it. 


THE NINTH FOUNDATION: The sending of the prophets SZ\\.g% is not 


impossible, contrary to the Brahmans,” who said that there would be no 
benefit in sending prophets because reason can fulfill their role. [This is false] 
because reason cannot guide one to the acts that lead to salvation in the 
hereafter any more than it can guide one to the medicines that bring health. 


People need prophets just as they need doctors.3+ However, the veracity of a 
doctor is ascertained through experience, while the veracity of a prophet is 
ascertained through miracles. 

THE TENTH FOUNDATION: God 4&3, sent Muhammad csaleXii to be the 
seal of the prophets and to abrogate the laws of the Jews, Christians, and 
Sabians that preceded him. He aided him with plain miracles and clear signs 


such as the splitting of the moon,» the glorification of the pebbles [in his 
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hand],°° the causing of the mute to spea and the water that flowed from 


between his fingers.° 8 


Another of his clear signs, with which he challenged all the Arabs, was the 
glorious Quran. Despite their distinction in eloquence and rhetoric, and their 
attempts to defame him, silence him, kill him, and banish him, as God (gg 
tells us, they were not able to confront him with anything like the Qur’an. This 
is [true] because it is beyond human power to imitate the combined eloquence 
and arrangement of the Qur’an, much less the reports about the previous 
generations it contains, though the Prophet was unlettered and unfamiliar with 
books and their predictions about unseen matters that were later revealed to be 
accurate. These include His words, You will surely enter al-Masjid al-Haram, 
if God wills, in safety, with your heads shaved and [hair] shortened [48:27], 
and His words, Alif Lam Mim. The Byzantines have been defeated in the 
nearest land but they, after their defeat, will overcome within a few years 
[30:1-4]. 

A miracle is valuable in proving the veracity of a messenger because if 
something is beyond man’s power, it must be an act of God (8. Therefore 
when a miracle accompanies the claim of a prophet, this amounts to God’s 
confirmation of his veracity. This is like the example of a man [who] stands 
before a king and announces to [the king’s] subjects that he is the king’s envoy 


to them. If he says to the king, “If Iam truthful, then stand up and sit down on 
your throne three times in a manner contrary to your normal habit,” and the 
king does this, the people present will know for certain that the king has 
confirmed the veracity of his envoy. 


The Fourth Pillar of Faith: 
Belief Based on Transmitted Reports and Believing in What 
[the Prophet 4<5.c4ij\2] Conveyed about God 


This pillar has ten foundations. 


THE FIRST FOUNDATION is the gathering and reckoning. The law attests to 
this, and it is real, and it is obligatory to believe in it because it is rationally 
possible. It means that there is a resurrection after annihilation, which is just 
as possible for God to do as it was to create [people] in the first place, as He 
says, “Who will give life to bones, while they are distintegrated?” Say, “He 
will give them life who produced them the first time” [36:78—79]. Thus He 
cited the first creation as proof of the resurrection. He ({¢s%¢ also says, Your 
creation and your resurrection will not be but as that of a single soul [31:28]. 


THE SECOND FOUNDATION is the questioning of Munkar and Nakrir. This is 
attested to by reports, and believing in it is obligatory because it is possible 
and requires nothing more than the return of life to that part of the body that 
can understand speech. This is intrinsically possible, and is not disproven by 
the observed stillness of the dead body or the fact that we cannot hear the 
questions posed to it. A sleeping person appears to be motionless, yet he 
inwardly feels pain and pleasure and notices their effects when he wakens. 
The Messenger of God A<sa‘{ctij% could hear the words of Gabriel Piéliade and 
see him, while those around him could neither see nor hear him.°? They 
encompass not a thing of His knowledge except for what He wills [2:255], 
and unless He creates hearing and sight in them, they cannot perceive 
anything. 


THE THIRD FOUNDATION is the punishment of the grave,“ to which the law 
attests. God says, the fire, they are exposed to it morning and evening. And 


the day the hour appears [it will be said], “Make the people of Pharaoh enter 


the severest punishment” [40:46].4! Both the Messenger of God Adsacletiie 
and the righteous predecessors were known to pray for refuge from the 


punishment of the grave.*2 It is also possible, and therefore it is obligatory to 
believe in it. The fact that a dead body can be divided in the bellies of lions 
and the gizzards of birds is no reason not to believe in it, because living beings 
sense pain through specific parts of the body, to which God {8 is well able to 
restore sensation. 


THE FOURTH FOUNDATION: The balance (mizdn) is real.43 God ks says, We 
place the scales of justice for the Day of Resurrection [21:47], and, So those 
whose scales are heavy—it is they who will be the successful. And those 
whose scales are light—they are the ones who will lose themselves {7:8—9]. 
This means that God (8 will assign a weight to the written records of deeds 
according to the levels of those deeds in His reckoning. This will make the 
value of humankind’s deeds visible to them, so that they can see the justice of 
their punishment, or the grace of their forgiveness and manifold reward. 


THE FIFTH FOUNDATION: The traverse (sirdt) spans over the plain of hell. It is 


finer than a hair and narrower than a sword’s blade.4* God 6 says, guide 
them to the path of hellfire and stop them; indeed, they are to be questioned 
[37:23—24]. This is possible, and therefore it is obligatory to believe in it; for 
He who has the power to make birds fly in the air has the power to make a 


person pass over the traverse.*> 


THE SIXTH FOUNDATION: paradise and hell have already been created. 
God (8 says, and hasten to forgiveness from your Lord and a garden as wide 
as the heavens and earth, prepared for the righteous [3:133]. His word 
prepared indicates that it has already been created, and since this is not 
impossible it should be taken literally. There are no grounds for objecting that 
it is useless to create them before the day of reckoning, because God (Jl is 
not questioned about what He does, but they will be questioned [21:23]. 


THE SEVENTH FOUNDATION: The true imdm after the Messenger of God 
Acs was Abi Bakr, then ‘Umar, then ‘Uthman, then ‘Ali #2dii;. The 
Messenger of God A<sa‘e2iike did not appoint any imam himself; if he had 
done so, the appointment would certainly have been better known than the 
appointments he made of governors and military leaders throughout the land. 


Those appointments were no secret, so how could the appointment of [an 
imam] have been secret? And if it was made openly, then how could it 
subsequently have vanished from memory and not been transmitted to us? 
Thus Abi Bakr was appointed imdm solely by being elected and having 
allegiance pledged to him. As for the suggestion that [the Prophet] did appoint 
someone else rather than him, this amounts to accusing all the Companions of 
disobeying the Messenger of God A<sa{caij, as well as violating the 
consensus [ijmd ‘ of the community]. None would dare to suggest such a thing 
but the Rawafid.*© 


For the people of the sunna, it is part of faith to uphold the integrity of all 
the Companions, and to praise them just as God \&;4 and His Messenger 
Acsactii praised them. The dispute between Mu ‘awiya and ‘Ali PENS 
arose from a difference of honest and informed opinion, not an attempt on 
Mu awiya’s part to seize the imama [caliphate]. ‘Ali’s 22a) view was that 
handing over the killers of “Uthman 2<éi\ss, would cause turmoil in the early 
days of his imdma [caliphate] because of their many tribal and military 
connections, and therefore he deemed that it was better to delay it. 
Mu awiya edi, on the other hand, deemed that delaying their fate, given the 
severity of their crime, would encourage further attacks on imams and would 
result in bloodshed. Among the virtuous scholars, some have said that 
everyone who offers an honest and informed opinion is correct, while others 
have said that only one side of a dispute can be correct. Yet no man of 
learning ever said that “Alt 2adi\ was wrong.*/ 

THE EIGHTH FOUNDATION: The virtues of the Companions #<auiss is 
according to the order of their succession to the caliphate. True virue is that 
which is virtuous in the sight of God ,\8, and none but the Messenger of God 

Acsacle4i) can know this. There are many verses and reports praising them 


all,48 and only those who were present at the time of revelation and witness to 
its contextual circumstances and details could be cognizant of the nature of 
this virtue and its hierarchy. Had they not understood this, they would not 
have ordered the affair in the way they did; for they could not be swayed from 


the path of God by the reproach of any reproacher,*? nor deviated from the 
truth by any deviator. 


THE NINTH FOUNDATION: The conditions of suitability for the imdma, after 


Islam and soundness of mind, are five: masculinity, piety,? knowledge, 
competence, and kinship to Quraysh; the latter because the Prophet acsaicaije 


said, “The imams are from Quraysh.”° ! Tf there are several candidates who all 
meet these criteria, the imam is the one to whom most people pledge their 
allegiance. Anyone who opposes this majority is a rebel who must be brought 
back to allegiance to the truth. 


THE TENTH FOUNDATION: If the one who occupies the imdma is not possessed 
of piety and knowledge, but opposition to him would inevitably lead to civil 
strife, then we must consider his imdma valid. This is [true] because in such a 
situation we would only have two possible alternatives: One would be to stir 
up civil strife in seeking to supplant him, which would bring the Muslims 
more harm than what they would have suffered [from] the absence of these 
conditions [of piety and knowledge in the imam]. These conditions were 
established because they are complementary to the public welfare (maslaha), 
and obsession with things that are complementary to the public welfare must 
never be allowed to destroy that welfare itself. That would be like destroying a 
city to build a palace. The other alternative would be to rule that the land has 
no imam at all and that all legal processes are invalid. This is inconceivable. If 
we acknowledge the authority of the iniquitous in their own lands because it is 
an unavoidable necessity for [the people of that land], then why should we not 
acknowledge the legitimacy of the imama when there is a need and necessity 
for it? 

These, then, are the four pillars containing forty fundamentals which 
together constitute the principles of the creed. He who believes in them is in 
accordance with the people of the sunna and distinct from the heretics. 
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May God (Ji strengthen us with success 
through His grace, and guide us to the truth 
and to realization of it through His bounty, 
munificence, and favor. May God bless our 

master Muhammad, his family, 
and every servant 


He has chosen. 


On Faith (Iman) and Islam, What Connects and Separates 
Them, Whether Faith Can Increase and Decrease, and 
Whether the Predecessors Qualified Their Claims to Faith [by 
Saying “God Willing’’] 


This chapter comprises three subjects of inquiry. 


[Is Islam Identical with Faith (aman), or Distinct from it? ] 


Te [scholars] have differed as to whether Islam is identical with faith, or 
distinct from it; and if it is distinct from it, then is [faith] so separate from it 
that it can exist without [Islam], or is [faith] connected to [Islam] and a 
concomitant of it. Some say that they are the same thing, others that they are 
two separate things, and still others that they are two things but that one is 
connected to the other. Abi Talib al-Makki spoke on this matter at great 


length and complexity, | but let us instead go directly to the heart of the matter 
without digressing into unhelpful details. 


We say, then, that this discussion comprises three considerations: a 
consideration of the lexical meaning of the two words, a consideration of their 
meaning when used by revelation (al-shar’), [lit., the law], and a consideration 
of their ruling with respect to this life and the hereafter. The first study is 
linguistic, the second exegetical, and the third juristic and legalistic. 


The First Consideration: The Requisite of Language 


Tue truth about this is that faith (imdn) means belief (tasdiq). God ‘\S says, 
But you will not have faith [bi-mu min] in us [12:17]; that is, you will not 
believe (bi-musadiq) us. Islam means submission and surrender with 
obedience and compliance, and to renounce all rebellion, refusal, and 
obstinacy. 


Belief is housed in a specific place, namely the heart, and the tongue is its 
interpreter. As for submission, it covers the heart, tongue, and the rest of the 
body. To believe with the heart is to submit and renounce rebellion and 
disavowal in every case, and likewise to acknowledge with the tongue, and to 
obey and comply with the rest of the body. 

Thus according to the requisite of language, Islam is more general and faith 
is more specific. Faith is, as it were, an expression for the noblest part of 
Islam. All belief is submission, but not every submission is belief. 


The Second Consideration: Their Application in the Law 


Tue truth is that when these terms are applied by the law sometimes they are 
used as synonyms in succession, other times they are distinct, and still other 
times they are interconnected. 

Their use as synonyms can be found in God’s words, So We brought out 
whoever was in the cities of the believers. And We found not within them 


other than a [single] house of muslims? [51:35—36]. There is consensus that 
there was only a single household of them. Again, God says [Moses says to his 
people:] if you have believed in God, then rely upon Him, if you should be 
muslims? [10:84]. The Prophet Acsaié2ij> said, “Islam was built upon five 


[pillars],”* 


faith. 

Their use as distinct terms can be found in God’s words, The bedouins say, 
“We have believed (amanna).” Say, “You have not [yet] believed; but say 
[instead], ‘We have submitted (aslamna)’” [49:14]. That is, “We have 
submitted outwardly.” By faith here is meant the belief of the heart alone, and 


and on another occasion gave these five pillars as a definition for 


by submission is meant the outward submission of the tongue and body. 


Consider also the hadith of Gabriel ‘piéllade and how, when he asked about 
faith, the Prophet answered, “It is to believe in God, His angels, His books, 
His messengers, the Last Day, the resurrection after death, the reckoning, and 
predestination, the good and the bad of it.” Then he said, “What is Islam?” and 


he answered with the five pillars,° thereby defining Islam as outward 
submission through word and deed. 


Consider also the hadith [transmitted by] Sa‘d “zéiis, describing how the 
Prophet <5.4ij~ gave something to one man and not to another. Sa‘d edhe; 
said to him, “O Messenger of God, you ignored so-and-so and did not give 
anything to him, but he is a believer.” He Acsacctii\e replied, “Or a Muslim?” 
Sa‘d £eéui repeated what he had said, and the Messenger of God Acszecketife 


did the same. ’ 


Their use as interconnected terms can be found in the narration recounting 
how the Prophet was asked, “Which action is best?” He sessilis replied, 
“Islam.” The questioner said, “Then which Islam is best?” He Acgacle etl ke said, 


“Faith.”8 
This shows how words are used as distinct terms and also as interconnected 


terms. The latter is the most useful lexical usage,” because faith is an action 
and indeed the best of actions, while Islam means submission either with the 
heart, the tongue, or the body; and the best of these is submission with the 
heart, which means belief, also called faith. Now the use of the two words as 
distinct terms, interconnected terms, or synonyms are all valid uses that do not 
go beyond the lexical meanings of the words. 


Their use as distinct terms means that faith becomes an expression of belief 
in the heart only, which accords with the lexical meaning, and that Islam 
becomes an expression of outward submission, which also accords with the 
lexical meaning. To submit partially is still legitimately called submission, for 
it is not necessary that a word’s meaning be exhaustively realized in every 
possible way in order for it to be used correctly. It is sufficient to touch 
something with part of one’s body in order to be described as “touching” it; 
one need not touch it with one’s entire body in order for the word to be valid. 
Likewise, to use the word “Islam” to describe outward submission, even when 
there is no inward submission, is a valid use of the word. This is the meaning 


of God’s words, The bedouins say, “We have believed (amanna).” Say, “You 
have not [yet] believed; but say [instead], ‘We have submitted (aslamna)’ 
[49:14] and the words of the Prophet Acsaxcxii\e in the hadith of Sa‘d, “Ora 
Muslim?” because he preferred one of them to the other and used the words in 
distinct senses to indicate which of the two is superior. 


Their use as interconnected terms also accords with the lexical meaning of 
the specificity of faith: it is to make Islam an expression of submission with 
heart, word, and deed all together, and faith an expression of part of what 
Islam entails, namely belief in the heart. This is what we mean by 
“interconnection,” and it accords with the lexical meaning of faith as a 
specific term and Islam as a general term. This explains why he answered the 
question “What Islam is best?” by saying, “faith.” He made faith a specific 
aspect of Islam, thus including it within it. 


As for their use as synonyms, this makes Islam an expression of submission 
both in the heart and outwardly, since all this is submission. The same happens 
with [the meaning of faith], its specificity is broadened so that it includes 
outward expressions in its meaning. This is lexically valid because outward 
submission in word and deed is the fruit of inner belief. The name of a tree 
can be used liberally to mean both the tree and its fruit. In this manner of 
generalization, faith becomes a synonym for the term Islam with the same 
implications, neither adding to it nor subtracting from it. This is how the terms 
are used in God’s words, and We found not within them other than a [single] 
house of muslims [51:36]. 


The Third Consideration: The Legal Ruling 


Istam and faith have two rulings, one pertaining to this life and the other to 
the hereafter. The ruling pertaining to the hereafter is that they bring one out 
of hell and save one from abiding there eternally. The Messenger of God 
Acsaictiie said, “Anyone with a mustard seed of faith in his heart will come 
out of the fire.”!9 The scholars have differed as to the exact nature of this 
ruling, [as it] depends on what exactly faith is. Some say that faith is simply 


confirmation (‘aqd), 1] others that it is confirmation in the heart and testimony 


with the tongue, 12 still others that it means to practice the pillars of Islam. 13 


[First,] in order to shed light on the truth of this matter, let us say that all 
[the scholars] agree that anyone who attains all three of these will have a place 
in paradise. This is the first level. 

THE SECOND LEVEL [involves] attaining the first two and part of the third, 
that is, verbalizing, confirming, and performing some righteous actions but 
also committing one or more major sins. The Mu'tazila say that such a person 
has lost his faith, but has not actually become a disbeliever, and is called an 
evildoer (fasiq), [so he] occupies a position between the two, and he will abide 
in hell forever. This is false, as we shall explain. 


THE THIRD LEVEL is to believe with the heart and testify with the tongue 
without performing any righteous acts with the body. The scholars have 
differed on the ruling for such a person. 

Abi Talib al-Makki said that bodily acts are part of faith and that it is 
incomplete without them, and he claimed that there is consensus on this point, 
citing evidence that actually works against him, such as God’s words, those 
who believe and do righteous deeds [2:25, and others], because this actually 
implies that acts come after faith and are not part of it, as otherwise it would 
be needless repetition to mention acts. Neither is his claim of consensus 
credible, as he himself related the Prophet’s Acsgecketife words “No one 


disbelieves unless he denies what I have affirmed”! and criticized the 
Mutazila for their view that those who commit major sins will abide in hell 


forever. !> 


Actually, the one who holds this view is no different from the Mu'tazila 
because if it were said to him, “If someone believes with his heart and testifies 
with his tongue and then dies right then, will he go to paradise?” he would be 
obliged to answer yes, which is an affirmation that faith can exist without acts. 
We would ask him then, “What if he were to remain alive long enough to miss 
a single prayer, and then die, or if he were to commit adultery and then die— 
would he abide in hell forever?” If he says yes, then this is exactly what the 
Mu'tazila say. If he says no, this would be a clear admission that acts are not 
an integral part of faith itself, nor a condition of its existence, nor what makes 
it worthy of paradise. 


He might say, “I meant that this applies if he were to live a long time 
without praying or performing any acts [of worship].” To this, we would say, 
“What determines how long this period should be? How many acts does he 
need to neglect before his faith is annulled? How many major sins does he 
need to commit before his faith is annulled?” This is not something that can be 
specified, and no one has ever clarified it. 


THE FOURTH LEVEL is to believe with the heart and then die before testifying 
with the tongue or performing any acts. Should we say that such a person is a 


eed 


believer whose faith is between him and God Wikwee This is a matter of 
dispute. Those who stipulate that testimony is required to make faith complete 
would say that such a person has died before having faith. However, this is 
false because the Prophet <s.:¢2i{\2 said anyone with a mustard seed of faith 
in his heart will come out of the fire, and this person’s heart is filled with 
faith, so how could he abide in hell forever? Also, the hadith of 

Gabriel szlite does not stipulate anything for faith aside from belief in 

God (iS and His angels, His books, His messengers, and the Last Day, [and 
predestination] as we saw earlier. 


THE FIFTH LEVEL is to believe with the heart and have enough time to 
proclaim the testimonies of faith, and know its obligations, but not to have 
[time to] actually express it. Here it is possible to say that such a person’s 
failure to proclaim the testimonies is similar to his failure to pray. We would 
say that he is a believer and will not abide in the fire forever; faith is purely 
belief, and the tongue is the interpreter for faith. Therefore faith must already 
exist in a complete form before the tongue can give voice to it. This is the 
more obvious interpretation because we can only rely on the lexical meanings 
of the words, and the lexical meaning of faith is belief with the heart. The 
Prophet <s¢4i{\% said that anyone with a mustard seed of faith in his heart 
will come out of the fire, and faith cannot be removed entirely from the heart 
simply by the failure to make the obligatory proclamation any more than it 
can be removed by the failure to perform obligatory actions. 


Others have said that mere proclamation is a pillar because the testimonies 
of faith do not simply express what is in the heart but rather constitute another 
conviction and initiate a new testimony and commitment. However, the first 
explanation is the more obvious one. The Murji a sect went to extremes in this 
and said that such a person will not enter the fire at all, and that no believer 


will enter the fire no matter what sins he may commit. 17 We shall refute this 
claim of theirs presently. 


THE SIXTH LEVEL is to say with the tongue, “There is no god but God and 
Muhammad is the messenger of God” while not believing this with the heart. 
We do not doubt that in the hereafter such a person will be numbered among 
the disbelievers and will abide in the fire forever. Nor do we doubt that in the 
case of the ruling for this world as discharged by rulers and governors, he is 
counted as a Muslim because his heart cannot be read, and we must assume 
that what he said with his tongue was an expression of what is in his heart. 
What we are uncertain about, however, is a third matter, namely how the 
ruling of this world applies to what is between him and God ts. Suppose that 
while he is in this state, a Muslim relative of his dies and then he comes to 
believe with his heart, and he asks for a legal ruling, saying, “I did not believe 
with my heart when he died, yet I inherited from him. Is the inheritance 
[truly] lawful for me [or will it come] between me and God {Jt8 [on the day of 
reckoning]?” Or suppose he married a Muslim woman and then came to 
believe with his heart—does he have to renew his marriage? 


This is a matter of debate. It could be said that the laws of this world are 
based on outward statements without regard to inner states, or it could be said 
that they are based on outward statements when they involve other people 
because they cannot see the person’s inner state, although his inner state is 
known to him in those things between himself and God 3s. 


The most obvious position to take—and God knows best—is that this 
inheritance would be forbidden for him and that he would have to renew his 
marriage. This is why Hudhayfa 2eéi\% did not attend the funerals of the 
hypocrites, and “Umar dui paid attention to this and did not attend if 


Hudhayfa Zeaiis; did not attend.!8 Although prayer is an act of worship, it is 
still an outward action in this world, and keeping away from what is forbidden 
is also something that God made obligatory just as prayer is obligatory. The 
Prophet saa said, “Seeking what is lawful is another obligation after 
the obligatory prayer.” !? This does not contradict our assertion that 
inheritance is based on Islamic law; [Islam] is submission, indeed complete 
submission means to submit both inwardly and outwardly. 


That said, these are speculative legal discussions based on the outward 
import of words, generalities, and analogies. It is not appropriate for someone 
deficient in these sciences to think that the pursuit is for certainty in the 
customary sense of obtaining [rulings], whereas the field of theology [is about 
the] pursuit of certainty. No success will come from attempting to follow 
conventional formalities in the sciences. 


You might ask, “What are the doubts raised by the Mu tazila and Murji a, 
and what are the proofs that what they say is false?” My answer is that their 


doubts are raised from certain general verses” of the Qur’an. The Murji a say 
that no believer will enter the fire even if he is guilty of every sin imaginable 
because God (gg says, whoever believes in his Lord will not fear deprivation 
or burden [72:13], and says, those who have believed in God and His 
messengers—those are [in the ranks of ] the supporters of truth [57:19]. 
They also cite His words, every time a company is thrown into it, its keepers 
ask them, “Did there not come to you a warner?” They will say, “Yes, a 
warner had come to us, but we denied and said, God has not sent down 
anything. You are not but in great error” [67:8—9], and say that the general 
import of the words, every time a company is thrown into it is that every 
company cast into the fire is composed entirely of people who belied 
revelation. They also point to His words, none will [enter to] burn therein 
except the most wretched one who had denied and turned away {92:15-16], 
on the grounds that the negation and affirmation implies that it is exhaustive. 
Again they cite His words, whoever comes [at judgment] with a good deed 
will have better than it, and they, from the terror of that Day, will be safe 
[27:89], on the grounds that faith is the chief of all good deeds. They also cite 
His words, God loves the doers of good [3:148] and, We will not allow to be 
lost the reward of any who did well in deeds [18:30]. 


Yet none of this constitutes any convincing evidence for their position, 
because when faith is mentioned in these verses it means faith alongside 
action; we demonstrated earlier that “faith” when used in an absolute sense can 
mean “Islam,” meaning obedience with heart, word, and deed. The evidence 
for this interpretation is provided by many reports about how sinners will be 
punished and the duration of their punishment, as well as the Prophet’s 
Assets words, “Anyone with a mustard seed of faith in his heart will come 
out of the fire.” How could they come out if they never went in? 


A proof from the Qur’an is found in God’s words, God does not forgive 
association with Him, but He forgives what is less than that for whom He 
wills [4:48]. This qualification, depending on His will, indicates that there is a 


division.7! Again, God says, and whoever disobeys God and His Messenger 
—then indeed, for him is the fire of hell (72:23); to state that this refers to 
disbelief only is simply arbitrary. Consider also His words, unquestionably, 
the wrongdoers are in an enduring punishment [42:45], and whoever comes 
with an evil deed—their faces will be overturned into the fire [27:90]. 


So these are some general verses to counter those that they cited. We must 
apply specificity and interpretation to both sides because the reports plainly 


state that sinners will be punished; indeed, God’s words, and there is none 
of you except he will come to it [19:71] seem to state that this will be 


inevitable for everyone because no believer is entirely innocent of sin. 
When He (Jt says none shall be roasted in it but the wretched [92:15] He 
means a specific group of people, or possibly one specific person. When He 
says every time a company is thrown into it [67:8], He means a company of 
disbelievers. Thus it is an easy matter to apply specificity to general texts. It 
was because of this verse that al-Ash‘ari and several other theologians took the 
position that general texts must not be taken literally, and that judgment 
should be suspended on such phrases until other textual evidence can be found 
to contextualize them and show their true meaning. 


As for the Mu'tazila, they raised their doubts by citing God’s words, but 
indeed, I am the [perpetual] Forgiver of whoever repents and believes and 
does righteousness [20:82]; By time, indeed, mankind is in loss, except for 
those who have believed and done righteous deeds [103:1—3]; And there is 
none of you except he will come to it. This is upon your Lord an inevitability 
decreed [19:71], and then immediately after: Then We will save those who 
feared God [19:72]; And whoever disobeys God and His Messenger—then 
indeed, for him is the fire of hell [72:23]. They also cite every verse wherein 
righteous action is linked with faith. Then there are God’s words, whoever 
kills a believer intentionally—his recompense is hell, wherein he will abide 
eternally [4:93]. 


Again, these general texts are given specificity by others, which is proven 
by God’s statement, He forgives what is less than that for whom He wills 


[4:48], thus it is appropriate that the will remains always with Him to forgive 
anything but the association of partners with Him. Likewise, we again refer to 
the Prophet’s A<s.:i\k> words, “Anyone with a mustard seed of faith in his 
heart will come out of the fire,” and to God’s words We will not allow to be 
lost the reward of any who did well in deeds [18:30], and God does not allow 
to be lost the reward of the doers of good [9:120]. How, then, could He allow 
both faith itself and all other good deeds to be lost on account of a single sin? 
As for His words whoever kills a believer intentionally [4:93], this refers to 
killing a believer because of his faith; there was a specific incident connected 


to the revelation of this verse.2* 


You might say, “It appears that you incline to the view that faith can exist 
even without action. Yet it is well-known that the predecessors used to say that 
faith means belief, word, and deed—what does this mean?” 


To this, our answer is that it is not unlikely that action is considered a part 
of faith because it completes it and perfects it, just as it can be said that the 
head and hands are part of a human being, although a man ceases to be a man 
when he loses his head, but not so when he loses his hand. Likewise, the 
formulas of glorification (tasbihdat) and the refrain “God is Great” (Allah 
akbar) can be called part of the prayer even though [prayer] is not invalidated 
if they are omitted. 


Belief with the heart is to faith what the head is to a man: it cannot exist 
without it. The other good deeds are like the limbs, some of them higher than 
others. The Prophet Acsakctife said, “The adulterer is not a believer in the 


moment when he commits adultery.”2> The Companions 2i\) did not 


believe, as the Mu'tazila do, that adultery takes a person beyond the faith;2° 
rather, what it means is that such a person is not a true believer with complete 
and perfect faith; similarly one might say that an incapacitated person with 
dismembered limbs is “not a person” in the sense that he does not have the 


perfection of form that represents the human ideal.*/ 


Inquiry [On the Increase and Decrease of Faith] 


You might say, “The predecessors agreed that faith increases and decreases: 


acts of obedience increase it, and sins decrease it. Yet if faith means faith, 
then it seems inconceivable that it could increase or decrease.” 


In answer to this, I say that the predecessors were righteous witnesses, and 
there is no justification in deviating from their stance. What they said is true; 
it is only a matter of understanding it. [The saying of the predecessors] 
actually indicates that action is not an integral part of faith and a pillar of its 
existence, but rather an addition to it. An addition can exist, and a deficiency 
can exist, but the thing itself does not increase. One cannot say that a man 
gains an addition from [the existence of] his head, but one could very well say 
that he gains an addition through his beard and weight. Again, one could not 
say that prayer increases through bowing and prostrating, but one can say that 
it increases through matters of correct conduct (Gdab) and voluntary actions 
(sunan). This clearly illustrates how faith has its own being, and that beyond 
this existence, its state can change through increase and decrease. 


You might say, “The problem remains: how can belief increase and 
decrease when it is a single quality?” 


In answer to this, I say that if we set aside the dissimulation and [we are] 
not be concerned with stirring up conflict, we can solve this problem. Let us 
say, then, that faith is a word with several meanings that amount to three 
different usages: 


FIRST, IT IS used to mean belief with the heart in the sense of conviction and 
blind imitation (taglid) without any direct disclosure or expansion of the 
breast. This is the faith of the common folk, indeed of all mankind save for 
the elite. This conviction is a knot in the heart: sometimes it is tight and 
strong, other times loose and weak, just like a knot in a piece of string. 


Do not find this far-fetched, but rather consider how firm the Jew can be in 
his creed, such that you cannot talk him out of it whether by warning him and 
inspiring fear in him, counseling him and exhorting him to reflect, nor 
offering him proofs and rational arguments. Consider also Christians and 
heretics, some of whom can be driven to doubt with the simplest of words, 
and persuaded to renounce their convictions with the lightest of inducements 
or warnings even though, like the Jew, they have no doubt in their doctrines. 
The difference between them is the level of determination. This also applies to 


true conviction. 

Acts cause this determination to develop and grow, just as watering plants 
causes them to grow. This is why God (8 says, but it [merely] increased them 
in faith [3:173], and it [a siira] increased them in faith [9:124], and that they 
would increase in faith along with their [present] faith [48:4]. 

The Prophet Acgelketife is related to have said, “Faith increases and 
decreases.” This is so because of the effect of acts of obedience on the heart. 
This can only be perceived by one who observes the differing states of his soul 
at those times when he is engaged in worship, and when he focuses on them 
with presence of heart at those times of quietude, and he perceives variations 
in tranquility, as related to the doctrines of faith concerning these states, so 
that his conviction increases as protection from those who seek to loosen it by 
inspiring doubt in him. As such, if someone is convinced that the meaning of 
mercy as related to orphans is to act according to the necessity of his 
conviction then when he acts on his belief and pats an orphan’s head and treats 
him kindly, he will have an inner experience confirming this mercy and 
multiplying [his belief] because of his action. Likewise, if someone is 
convinced that humility means acting according to the necessity of this by 
serving or bowing to someone, he will feel humility in his heart when he 
performs this service. 

The same is true for the other qualities of the heart concerning bodily acts 
that arise from them. Thus the effects of these acts return to them, confirming 
and increasing them. This will be seen in the Quarter of Perils and 
Deliverance [of the [hya ’] (Rub‘ al-munjiyat wa-l-muhlikdt) when we explain 
how the inner state is connected to the outer, and how acts are connected to 
beliefs and hearts. This is an aspect of how the worldly kingdom is connected 
to the realm of spiritual dominance; by “worldly kingdom” (mulk) I mean the 
visible world perceived by the senses, and by “realm of spiritual dominance” 
(malakit) I mean the world of the unseen (ghayb) perceived by the light of 
insight. The heart is from the realm of spiritual dominance, while the bodily 
limbs and their deeds are from the worldly kingdom. The connection between 
these two realms is so subtle and fine that some have imagined that they are 
identical. Others have imagined that the only world that exists is the visible 
one, composed of these tangible bodies. Someone who perceives both matters 
and then perceives their plurality and their connectedness is described by this 


saying: 


The glass is transparent and so is the wine; 
They appear alike, and hence the confusion: 


There seems to be wine and no glass; 
There seems to be glass and no wine.7° 

Let us return to the matter at hand, as this was a digression outside the science 
of practical conduct. However, the two sciences are also related and 
connected, which is why you will see the sciences of disclosure constantly 
intruding on the sciences of practical conduct, until you have to make a 
conscious effort to hold them back. 


This, then, is the sense in which faith can increase through obedience, as in 
the following. “Alt [may God ennoble his face] therefore said, 


Faith begins as a white dot, and when the servant does righteous deeds it grows 
until the entire heart is white. Hypocrisy begins as a black dot, and when he 
indulges in forbidden things it grows until the entire heart is black, covered by it. 
This is what it means for the heart to be sealed. 


Then he recited God’s words, No! Rather, the stain has covered their hearts 
[83:14].2? 


THE SECOND USAGE of the word “faith” is belief and action together, as is the 


case in the Prophet’s <sa:é%{\@ words, “Faith has seventy something doors”30 


and his words, “The adulterer is not a believer in the moment when he 
commits adultery.” When action is included in the meaning of faith, it is clear 
how it can increase and decrease. What is subject to debate is whether this 
results in an increase in faith in the sense of belief alone; as we indicated 
earlier, it does affect this. 


THE THIRD USAGE of the word is certain belief by way of disclosure, the 
expansion of the breast, and witnessing by the light of insight. Of all of them, 
this is the one furthest from the possibility of increase. However, I say that 
when it comes to matters of certitude wherein there is no doubt, the tranquility 
of the soul (tuma ‘ninat al-nafs) differs concerning each matter. The certainty 
of the soul that two is greater than one is not the same as its certainty that the 
world is created and contingent, even though it does not doubt in either one. 


This is [true] because objects of certitude differ in clarity, and thus the soul’s 
tranquility in them [differs as well]. We touched on this in the section 
[entitled] “Scholars of the hereafter and certitude” in The Book of Knowledge 
in chapter 6: “The Perils of [the pursuit of] knowledge: An elucidation of the 
traits of the scholars of the hereafter,” so there is no need to repeat it here. 
After examining these usages, it is clear that what they said about the 
increase and decrease of faith is true. How could it be otherwise, when the 
report tells us that “Anyone with a mustard seed of faith in his heart will come 


out of the fire,” or in another version “a dinar’s worth.” ! What meaning could 
these different measures of worth have, if faith were simply a designation of 
the heart and had no levels? 


Inquiry [Is it Acceptable to Say, “‘I am a Believer, God 
Willing’’] 


You might ask about the proper way to understand the saying of the 
predecessors, “I am a believer, God willing,” when this qualification is an 
expression of doubt, and doubting faith is equivalent to disbelief. When asked 
about their faith, [the predecessors] would all avoid giving a simple 
affirmative answer, and [they would] be careful about this. Sufyan al- 

Thawri 20\5 said, “Whoever says, ‘I am a believer in God’s sight,’ is a liar, 
and whoever says, ‘I am a true believer,’ has [uttered] an innovation (fa-huwa 


bid ‘a).”?2 But why is he a liar, when he knows himself that he is a believer? 
Anyone who knows himself to be a believer must be a believer in God’s sight, 
just as anyone who knows himself to be tall or generous must be so in God’s 
sight, and the same [is true with regard to] being happy or sad, or possessed of 
hearing or sight. If someone were asked, “Are you an animal?” he would not 
happily say, “I am an animal if God wills.” 


When Sufyan made this statement, someone said to him, “What should we 
say then?” 

He replied, “Say, ‘We believe in God and in what He has sent down to us.” 
Yet what is the difference between saying “We believe in God and in what He 


has sent down to us” and saying, “I am a believer?” 
Again, Hasan was asked, “Are you a believer?” 
He replied, “God willing.” 
Someone said to him, “O Abi Said, did you qualify your own faith?” 


He said, “I fear that if I were to say yes, God would say, ‘You lie, Hasan,’ 
and that would seal my fate.” 


He also used to say, “How can I be sure that God 4\&24. has not seen me do 
something displeasing to Him, and abhorred me for it and said, ‘Be on your 
way, for I shall accept no deed of yours,’ and that I am not toiling in vain?” 


Ibrahim [al-Nakha‘t]°> said, “If you are asked if you are a believer, say, 
‘There is no god but God.” 


Another time he said, “Say, ‘I do not doubt in faith, but your questioning me 
about it is a heretical innovation.” 


‘Alqama was asked, “Are you are believer?” 
He replied, “I hope so, God willing.” 


[Sufyan] al-Thawri said, “We are believers in God, His angels, His books, 


and His messengers. We do not know what we are in God’s sight.”>4 


What, then, do all these qualifications mean?>> 


The answer is that this qualification is valid, and has four justifications: two 
pertain to doubt, not in faith itself, but in its final end or its perfection; the 
other two do not pertain to doubt at all. 


THE FIRST JUSTIFICATION [that] does not pertain to doubt is the desire to 
avoid a confident claim [to faith] out of fear that it is a [way of claiming] self- 
purification (min tazkiyat al-nafs). God 8 says, so do not claim yourselves 
to be pure [53:32], and again, have you not seen those who claim themselves 
to be pure? ... Look how they invent untruths about God [4:49-50]. 


A wise man was asked, “When is the truth ugly?” He replied, “When a man 
praises himself.” Faith is one of the noblest attributes, and to make a 
confident claim to it is an act of praising oneself. Therefore, formulating a 
qualification to it is following the conventional way of praising oneself, just as 
when, if a person is asked if he is a doctor, or jurist, or exegete, he might say, 
“Yes, God willing.” This is not to cast doubt on the matter, but rather to avoid 
praising oneself. 


This type of formulation suggests a reexamination and a questioning of the 


soundness of the essential claim (al-tardid wa-l-tad @f li-nafs al-khabar),°© 
but the meaning of it is to lessen a particular implication of the claim, namely 
praising oneself. According to this interpretation, if one were asked about a 
negative attribute, it would not be right to make this qualification. 


THE SECOND JUSTIFICATION is the desire to adhere to the praiseworthy trait of 

mentioning God (i\8 at all times and consigning all things to God’s will. 

God (taught His Prophet <csa:e2i\\2, and never say of anything, “Indeed, I 
will do that tomorrow, ” except [when adding], “if God wills” [18:23—24]. He 
did not limit this to such things [that are doubtful] but also [meant it] for that 
wherein there is no doubt, for He said, you will surely enter al-Masjid al- 
Haram, if God wills, in safety, with your heads shaved and [hair] shortened 
[48:27]. Of course God 4&2 knew that they would enter, and He had willed it 
so, but His purpose was to teach [the Prophet] this. The Messenger of God 
Asati followed this conduct whenever he spoke of things to come, 
whether they were certain or doubtful, even to the extent [that he] said, when 
he entered graveyards, “Peace be upon you, people of faith. God willing, we 


will follow you.”>/ There was no doubt that he would follow them [to death], 
but good conduct demands that God (¢¢ be mentioned and that all things be 


consigned to Him, and this expression achieves this.2° Eventually it became a 
conventional phrase for expressing desire and hope, so that if someone were to 
say to you, “So-and-so will die soon,” and you replied, “God willing,” he 
would think that you were expressing your desire for this, not that you were 
doubting it would happen. 


Again, if [someone] were to say to you, “So-and-so will get better and his 
illness will be cured,” and you replied, “God willing,” with the intention of 
expressing a hope, your words would change from being an expression of 
doubt to an expression of hope, and also to an expression of good conduct by 
mentioning God (¢% at every opportunity. 

THE THIRD JUSTIFICATION, this time pertaining to doubt, is that it means, “I 
am truly a believer, God willing.” God (J said of the noble status of certain 
people, those are the believers, truly [8:4]. Thus [the believers] are divided 
into two groups. This refers to doubt about the perfection of faith, not the 
basic presence of faith. Every person has doubts about the perfection of his 


faith, and this does not amount to disbelief. Doubting the perfection of one’s 
faith is valid in two senses: 


The first is that hypocrisy makes faith imperfect, and is so subtle that no 
one can ever be certain that he is innocent of it. The second is that faith is 
perfected by acts of obedience, and their perfection is ever elusive. 


As for action, God (J says, the believers are only the ones who have 
believed in God and His Messenger and then doubt not but strive with their 
properties and their lives in the cause of God. It is those who are the truthful 
[49:15]. Thus what is doubted is the extent of this veracity. Likewise, He says, 
but [true] righteousness is [in] one who believes in God, and the Last Day 
[2:177], there being twenty attributes including honoring covenants and having 
patience in times of adversity. Then He says, those are the ones who have 
been true [2:177]. Again, He says, God will raise those who have believed 
among you and those who were given knowledge [58:11]; Not equal among 
you are those who spent before the conquest [of Mecca] and fought [and 
those who did so after it] [57:10]; They are [varying] degrees in the sight of 
God [3:163]. Then the Prophet Acsacketife said, “Faith is naked, and its 
clothing is piety.”°? And again, “Faith has seventy something doors, the lowest 
of which is to move dangerous objects from the road,”0 


The forgoing shows how the perfection of faith is linked to actions. As for 
how it is linked to innocence from hypocrisy and hidden idolatry (al-shirk al- 
khafi), consider the Prophet’s Acsaletiie words, “If a man has four traits, he is 
a pure hypocrite even if he fasts, prays, and claims to be a believer: when he 
speaks, he lies; when he promises, he breaks the promise; when he is trusted, 
he betrays; when he argues, he deviates from the truth.” One narration has, for 


this last one, “when he makes a covenant, he violates it4! 


Then there is the hadith [transmitted by] Abt Said al-Khudz1, “There are 
four kinds of hearts: a pure heart containing a bright light, which is the heart 


of a believer:*? a heart that is two-faced, containing faith and hypocrisy...”; 
the hadith goes on to liken faith to an herb nourished by fresh water, and 
hypocrisy to an abscess nourished by pus; whichever of them dominates in a 
person will come to define him. Another version has, “whichever of them 


dominates in a person will take him away.” 


He <sacf2ije also said, “Most of the hypocrites of this community will be 
among the learned.”** And in another hadith, “Idolatry is more hidden in my 
community than the creeping of an ant over a rock. an 


Hudhayfa dediics; said, “At the time of the Messenger of God Acseiketifle, a 


man would utter a word that would turn him into a hypocrite until he died. 


Nowadays, I hear such words from one of you ten times a day.”46 


One scholar said, “The nearest of people to hypocrisy are those who believe 


they are innocent of it.”47 


Hudhayfa said, “There are more hypocrites today than there were at the 
time of the Messenger of God A<sacfesiie. In those days they kept it hidden, 


while today they display it.”*8 


This hypocrisy opposes the veracity and perfection of faith; yet it is hidden, 
and the furthest people from it are those who fear they might be guilty of it, 
while the nearest to it are those who believe they are innocent of it. Someone 
once said to Hasan al-Basri, “People say that there is no more hypocrisy 
nowadays.” He replied, “O brother, if the hypocrites were truly extinct, the 


streets would be empty.”*? It may have been he or someone else who said, “If 


hypocrites grew tails, we would no longer be able to sit down.”°? 


Bor 9G ¥. 


Ibn “Umar &<éii; once heard a man speaking ill of al-Hajjaj. He said to 
him, “If he were here in person, would you speak ill of him?” The man said 
no. He said, “At the time of the Messenger of God Acsa‘lexij, we would call 
this hypocrisy.>! The Prophet AcsxXaie said, ‘If a man is two-tongued in this 


world, God will make him two-tongued in the hereafter.””>2 


The Prophet A<sa‘exii\e also said, “The most evil of people is the two-faced 


one, who shows one face to some people and the other to others. 93 


tees 


Someone said to Hasan 4is\45, “Some people say that we need no longer 
fear hypocrisy.” He replied, “By God, I would rather know that I am innocent 
of hypocrisy than possess enough gold to fill every mountain and valley in the 
world.” Hasan also said, “Among the different forms of hypocrisy are 
disagreements between the tongue and the heart, the secret and the public, and 
the entrance and the exit.” A man said to Hudhayfa “iis, “I fear that Iam a 
hypocrite.” He replied, “If you were a hypocrite, you would not fear that you 


are a hypocrite. The hypocrite is the one who feels safe from hypocrisy.” Ibn 
Abt Mulayka said, “I met one hundred and thirty Companions of the Prophet 
Acsackctiie, all of whom feared hypocrisy.” One narration has “five 


hundred.”>4 


It is related that the Messenger of God Acsaletiie was once sitting with a 
group of his Companions #24 when they mentioned a man and praised him 
greatly. As they were there, the man came along, his face dripping with water 
from his recent ablution. He was holding his sandals in his hand, and there was 
an imprint between his eyes from his frequent prostration. They said, “O 
Messenger of God, here is the man of whom we were speaking.” He 

Acsaletiie said, “I see a mark of Satan on his face.” The man approached, 
gave a greeting, and sat with the people. The Prophet Acsaicaij said to him, 
“T ask you in the name of God: when you approached the people, did the 
thought come to you that there was no one man among them better than you?” 


The man replied, “By my Lord, it did.”>> 


The Prophet Acgecketife once said in a supplication, “O God, I ask Your 
forgiveness for what I know, and what I know not.” Someone said, “Do you 
fear, O Messenger of God?” He replied, “Why should I not, when the hearts 
are between two fingers of the All-Compassionate, who turns them whichever 
way He wills?”>® 

God 2&4 says, and there will appear to them from God that which they 


had not taken into account [39:47]. One interpretation of this is that some of 
the deeds which they did and deemed to be good will actually be counted 


against them as evil deeds.>/ 


Sart |-Saqatt said, “If a man were to enter a garden filled with all kinds of 
trees, upon each tree all manner of birds, and every bird were to address him 
in an intelligible language, saying, ‘Peace be upon you, O Friend of God!’, and 
his soul were to take pleasure in this, he would become a captive in their 


hands.”98 


All these reports and traditions show you how dangerous this matter is 
because of the subtleties of hypocrisy and hidden idolatry, and that one can 
never be entirely safe from them. Even ‘Umar b. al-Khattab zéi\, used to ask 


Hudhayfa about himself and whether he was listed among the hypocrites.°? 


Abi Sulayman al-Darani said, “I heard a certain ruler say something, and I 
wanted to criticize him, but I feared that he would order my execution. I did 
not fear death, but I feared that my heart would be embellished before the 


people in my moment of death. So I remained silent.”©0 


This is the hypocrisy that opposes the reality of faith and its veracity, 


perfection, and purity, but not its basic presence.°! Thus there are two kinds 
of hypocrisy: one that takes one out of the din and makes one a disbeliever on 
the path to an eternity in hell; and another that might cause one to enter hell 
for a time or to fall short of the highest stations of paradise and the rank of the 
veracious. This is a matter of doubt, which is why it is good to make a 
qualification [when declaring one’s faith]. The root of this hypocrisy is the 
disparity between one’s secret inner state and outward appearance, [or] feeling 
safe from God’s planning, [being] self-satisfied, and other things of which 
only the veracious are innocent. 


THE FOURTH JUSTIFICATION, again pertaining to doubt, is that [one makes this 
qualification] out of fear of what one’s end might be, for one does not know if 
faith will last until the moment of death. If one’s final end is disbelief, then 
any faith one might have had in the past is irrelevant, because faith only 
matters if it lasts until the end of life. If a man is fasting and is asked early in 
the day if he is fasting and says, “Yes, I am fasting,” with complete 
confidence, and then breaks his fast before the day is out, his prior statement 
would become untrue because fasting is only valid when it is completed until 
sunset. Just as the daylight hours are the time wherein fasting is completed, a 
person’s lifetime is the time wherein faith is completed. If it is called valid 
before this time has run out, then this is only true based on the assumption that 
it will continue, which is a matter of doubt. The worst can always be feared 
for the final moment of life. It is for this reason that the God-fearing mostly 
weep, because it is the predestined fruit and the eternal will [of God], which 
can only be known at the moment when it comes to pass, and no man can 
predict it. Therefore fearing one’s end is like fearing something that has 
already been ordained, and what is currently true may well be contradicted by 
what comes to pass in the future. Does anyone know if he is one of those for 
whom God has predestined goodness? It is said that God’s {3 words, the 
intoxication of death will bring the truth [50:19] mean “revealing what was 
predestined.” One of the predecessors said, “Actions are only judged by their 


ends.”©2 


Abi |-Darda’ £2éii5 used to swear by God, saying, “If anyone feels secure 
that his faith will not be taken away, it will be taken away.” It has been said 
that there are some sins that are punished with a difficult death—we seek 
God’s refuge from that! It has been said that this is the punishment for laying 
a false claim to sainthood and miracles. One of the gnostics said, “If I were 
given the choice between dying as a martyr at the door of the house and dying 
as an ordinary believer in [God’s] unity at the door of an inner room, I would 
choose the latter because I do not know if something might change my heart 
on the way to the door of the house.” Another of them said, “If I knew a man 
to be a believer in [God’s] unity for fifty years and then he were hidden from 
my sight by a pillar, and died, I would not be able to say with certainty that he 


died a believer in [God’s] unity.”©9 


A hadith says, “Whoever says ‘I am a believer’ is a disbeliever; whoever 


says ‘I am learned’ is ignorant.”©* 


It is said, about God’s ‘8 words, and the word of your Lord has been 
fulfilled in truth and in justice [6:115], that in truth refers to those who die 


with faith while in justice refers to those who die in idolatry. God also says, 
and to God belongs the outcome of [all] matters [22:41]. 


When the doubt is of this nature, it becomes obligatory to make the 
qualification, because faith means that which leads one to paradise. Fasting 
means being free of any blame concerning it, and if it is broken before sunset 
one is not free of blame. Thus it is no longer counted as a fast; and the same is 
true of faith. Indeed, even if someone were asked about a fast he performed 
yesterday, having no doubt that he completed it, it would not be out of place 
for him to answer, “Yes I did fast, God willing,” because a true fast is the one 
that is accepted, and one can never be certain that one’s deeds are accepted. 


This shows that it is a good practice to qualify all of one’s righteous deeds 
[by saying “God willing”] by way of expressing uncertainty as to whether they 
have been accepted or not. Even if they are performed correctly with all their 
outward conditions of validity met, there could be subtle reasons for them not 
to be accepted, known only to the glorious Lord of Lords. Thus it is good to 
be uncertain about them. 


These are the justifications for qualifying one’s answer to questions about 
one’s faith; and with this, the Book of the Principles of the Creed is 
completed. God knows best. 


This completes Kitab gawa ‘id al- ‘aga ‘id, which is the second book of the 
Quarter of Worship from the book, The Revival of the 


Religious Sciences (Ihya’ ‘ulim al-din). All praise is for 
God, the Lord of the worlds. Blessings be on 
our master, Muhammad, and on his 
pure family. It is followed by Kitab 
asrar al-tahara (The Mysteries 
of Purification) 
Book 3 
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commentaries is that of Ibn Abt I-Sharif, Kitab al-Musamara fi sharh al- 
musayyira. 


The Principles of the Creed 
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Stages and Levels of Conviction 
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12 Thn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ bayan al- ‘ilm wa-fadlih, 1796. 
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Tthaf, 2:49. 
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arguments.” Al-Zabidi, Ithdf, 2:49. 


16 thn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ bayan al- ‘ilm wa-fadlih, 1800. 
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25 Thn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ bayan al- ilm wa fadlih, 1834, abridged. Also given by 
Abi Nuaym, Hilya, 1:318. 
26 The Qadaris believed in unfettered free will and did not believe in the Muslim 


concept of predestination. The Mu'tazila adopted the Qadart doctrine as one of 
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27 See Ibn ‘Asakir, Tartkh Dimashq, 11:461. 


28 “This seems to be the answer to an unspoken question, i.e., ‘How can it be said 
without qualification that they are forbidden, when they are both permitted at 
certain times?’ So he answered that these are rare exceptions that prove the rule.” 
Al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:57. 


29 See al-Ghazalt, al-Igtisdd fi l-i tigdd, 77, Eng. trans., 12. 


30 ALRisala al-qudsiyya (“The Jerusalem Epistle”), chapter 3 of this book, serves as a 
commentary on the creed. 


31 “Propensity (i ‘timdd) is a term used by such figures as Abt: Hashim, who said, 
when discussing causality, that an object takes its weight from its propensity, and 
not from motion. Generation (kawn, pl. akwdn) means a substance has a positive 
qualitative change, as opposed to degeneration or corruption (fasdd). The word is 
also used in other senses.” Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:61. 
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to boast about one’s knowledge.” Al-Zabidi, [thdaf, 2:63. 


33 Tbn Hibban, Sahih, 74, with the wording, “The Qur’an was revealed in seven 
modes, each verse of it having an inward and an outward.” ‘Abd al-Razzaq, al- 
Musannaf, 3:358, as a saying of Hasan with the wording, “By Him in whose hand is 
my soul, every verse in it has an inward and an outward, and every letter has a 
boundary, and every boundary has a horizon.” The wording given by al-Ghazalt 
here is cited in Abt Talib al-Makkt, Qat al-qulab, 1:51, with the author 
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34 Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, 1:79-80 and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, 6:376. 
See also Abt Talib al-Makki, Qat al-quliib, 1:142—143, and al-Zabidi, Ithdf, 1:406. 


35 Al-‘Ugayli, al-Du ‘afa’, 4:1534, with a similar wording; it resembles in meaning the 
previously cited hadith of al-Bukhari ,127, where it is given as a saying of ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib £zaii as: “Speak to the people in a way they can understand...” 


36 Al-Ugaylt, al-Du ‘afa’, 3:937, on ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 8:35 authority as a hadith 
and by Muslim in the introduction as a saying of “Abdallah b. Mas‘tid 22aiiz;. 


37 Abi Talib al-Makki, Qit al-qulib, 1:175, with missing narrators. Al-Mundhiri said 
in al-Targhib wa-l-tarhib, 1:135, that it was reported by al-Daylamt1, Musnad, 802, 
and by al-Sulamt in al-Arba ‘in, which is his work on Sufism. 


38 Al-Bukhari, 1044 and Muslim, 426. 


39 That is, this is a mystery that cannot be divulged because some minds cannot 
understand it—and so the Prophet did not mention it. It is something that is beyond 
the ability of man’s faculties to comprehend. 

40 Tn al-Daris, Fada ‘il al-Qur’an, 3, and al-Tabari, Tafsir, 14:188, with a similar 
wording. It is quoted with this wording in Abi Talib al-Makki, Qat al-qulab, 1:253. 


41 ol-Bukhari, 120. 
42 \hmad b. Hanbal, Fada ‘il al-sahaba, 118, Abi Dawid, al-Zuhd, 37, and al-Hakim 


al-Tirmidhi, Nawddir al-usil, 31, and al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Khatam al-awliya’, 
442, as a saying of Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-Muzani. 


43 That is, among the Companions. Al-Zabidi, /thdf, 2:68. 

44 abi Talib al-Makki, Qat al-quliib, 2:90. 

49 Abi Talib al-Makki, Qar al-qulitb, 2:90. Al-Ghazalt explains what this means in 
al-Imla’, 31. 

46 Abi Talib al-Makki, Qa al-qulib, 2:90. Al-Ghazali comments on it in al-Imla’, 
39, and attributes it to Sahl al-Tustari. 

47 See al-Ghazali, Mishkat al-anwar, 61. 


48 Aj}-Bukhari, 125, and Muslim, 2794. 


49 “There is no issue more in dispute among the scholars of transmitted knowledge 


and rational inquiry (al- aql wa-l-nagql) than that of the nature of the spirit. It 
would be better for people to know their limits and accept their weaknesses.” Al- 
Zabidt, I[thaf, 2:70. 


50 Muslim, 486. 
51 al-Qushayri, al-Risdla al-Qushayriyya, 495. 


52 Muslim, 179, with the wording “His veil is light,” and with “seventy veils” by al- 
Tabarani, al-Mu ‘jam al-awsat, 6403. 


53 Abi 1-Husayn b. Ishaq al-Rawandi (d. 910) was a Mu'tazili theologian who became 
a heretic and bitter critic of religion. See Ibn al-Nadim, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, 
trans. Dodge, 1:419-423. 


54 Spica Virginis (al-simdak al-a ‘zal) is a star in the constellation of Virgo which can 
be occulted by the moon. There are two stars called simak, Spica and Arcturus (al- 
simak al-radmih). Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:75. 


55 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf, 1:433; and Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, 7550, as a 
saying of Abt Hurayra. 


56 Al-Bukhari, 691; and Muslim, 427. 
57 Muslim, 2654, with a slightly different wording. 
58 Aba L-‘Atahiyya, 104. 


59 This refers to all those who rule by reason and put it before revelation, specifically 
those philosophers who went to extremes and denied the bodily resurrection; in 
another sense it refers to the Mu'tazila, as the author explains. 


60 Al-Hakim al-Nisabuari, al-Mustadrak, 1:457; and al-Tabarani, al-Mu jam al-awsat, 
567, on the authority of “Abdallah b. ‘Amr and by ‘Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf, 
5:39, as a saying of “Abdallah b. “Abbas. 


6! Muslim, 2654. 


62 Al-Tabarani, al-Mu jam al-kabir, 7:52; and Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 2:540, 
with “your Lord” instead of “the Compassionate.” 


63 Al-Ghazalt composed his short but valuable treatise, Qdniin al-ta wil, to address 
this need. 


64 Hasan b. Isma‘7l al-Darrab narrated in Mandgib Malik that al-Walid b. Muslim 
said, “I asked Malik, al-Awza, Sufyan, and Layth about these hadiths that speak 
of vision, image, and descent, and they all said, ‘Relate them just as they are.” Al- 
Zabidi, Ithaf, 2:80. 


65 Al-Lalaka’t, Sharh usill i ‘tigad ahl al-sunna, 3:397, from Umm Salama Giles. He 


then mentions the statement of Malik 2u\%5. The different narrations of it are given 
in al-Suyuti, al-Durr al-manthar, 3:473; and al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:80. 


66 The Ash‘aris (who make up the majority of Sunni Muslims) follow the creed and 
theological teachings of Abt l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935 or 936). 


©7 The Mu‘tazilis followed a rationalist Sunni school of theology that rose to 
prominence during the “Abbasid period. They maintained an extreme view of God’s 
justice that limited His acts and they insisted on the createdness of the Qur’an, 
which they considered sacrosanct. 


68 This refers to the belief that the people of paradise will see God. 


3 Shining Proofs of the Creed, Entitled 
“The Jerusalem Epistle on the Principles of the Creed” 
(al-Risdla al-qudsiyya ft gawd id al-‘aqa id) 


! The words “transcendently beyond being incarnate in any contingent thing” are not 
counted as part of the ten foundations because technically it is one of the negative 
attributes (al-sifat al-salbiyya). 


2 See al-Ghazalt, al-Igtisad, 99, Eng. trans., 37-38 and al-Ghazali, Tahdfut al- 
falasifa, 99, Eng. trans., 19, for a refutation of those who claim that the infinite 
cannot be described as even and odd. 


3 Al-Ghazali says in al-Igtisdd, 102, Eng. trans., 41, “By ‘beginningless’ (gadim), we 
mean that His being was not preceded by non-being. The word ‘beginningless’ 
(gadim) does no more than affirm a being and negate a prior non-being; do not 
imagine that beginninglessness (gadam) is a concept added to the essence of the 
beginningless being (al-gadim), such that you would have to say that this concept is 
also beginningless (gadim) with its own added beginninglessness (gadam), and so 
on ad infinitum.” 


4 «That is, the Creator would not be able to coexist with that rival power in the first 
place, because absolute opposites cannot coexist.” Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:98. 


> This is false and inconceivable because substance is a possibility, and possibilities 
cannot be eternal because they require a being to bring them into existence. 


© See al-Ghazalt, al-Iqtisad, 107, Eng. trans., 45-46. 


7 “These foundations, namely the fourth, fifth, and sixth, show that He (Jl is unlike 
all contingent beings, and [He is] self-existing.” Al-Zabtd1, [thaf, 2:101. 


8 “However, in this case it should be asked, is the intention to declare His 
transcendence above that which does not befit His majesty? The one who uses the 
expression simply to designate Him with direction ought to be faulted for doing so, 
because this itself suggests something unbefitting [of God], and also because it does 
not accord with established lexical usage. If someone uses such language for any 
other intention, his words should also be rejected in order to safeguard against 
misguidance.” Al-Zabidi, [thdf, 2:104. 


? See al-Ghaziili’s subtle explanation of the secret behind facing heaven for 
supplications in al-Igtisdd, 114, Eng. trans., 50-51. He chose the attributes of 
power and might becuase these are the attributes given special mention in the Book 


of God, And He is the subjugator over His servants. And He is the Wise, the 
Acquainted [with all] (6:18) and the Most Merciful [who is] above the throne 
established (20:5). 


10 Al-Ghazali says in al-Igtisdd, 126, Eng. trans., 59, “Therefore one of the 
predecessors”—it was Sufyan al-Thawri—“said, ‘I understand His words the Most 
Merciful [who is] above the throne established (20:5) in the same way as [I 
understand] His words Then He directed Himself to the heaven while it was smoke 
(41:11). 


11 The line was composed by al-Ba‘tth al-Muyjashi'. See al-Tha ‘alibi, Yatimat al-dahr, 
5:276, and al-Yafa1, Mir at al-jandn, 1:148. 


12 Muslim, 2654. 


13 Al-Hakim al-Nisabuari, al-Mustadrak, 1:457; and al-Tabarani, al-Mu jam al-awsat, 
567, from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr @2dii. 


14 «That is, immersed in the vision of His beauty to the extent that they will be 
oblivious of anything else.” Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:113. 


IS His question implies that such is possible for God, for it is impossible that a 
prophet could be ignorant of what is possible and impossible for God while the 
Mu'tazila had knowledge of it. See al-Igtisdd, 138ff. Eng. trans., 70-72. 


16 «tf we look at the sun, for example, we see it and then our sight becomes blurred. 
We still know what the sun is when our sight is blurred, but in the moment before it 
blurs we know it even better. Likewise, when we know something perfectly well 
and then see it for the first time, we instinctively perceive (nudrik bi-l-badiha) the 
difference between the two states. This deeper perception is what we call vision.” 
Ibn Abi |-Sharif, Kitab al-Musdmara, 1:37-38. 


V7 Regarding the relevance of the name “the Subtle” or “the Gentle” (al-Latif, from 
the noun Jutf meaning “subtlety” and “gentleness”) to knowledge [of God], al- 
Ghazali said, “This name can only rightly be given to one who knows the intricacies 
and depths of beneficial things, and all that is subtle in them, and then provides 
those who seek them with a path to them that is gentle, not violent. When 
gentleness of action and subtlety of perception are combined, that is what luff is. 
Perfection of this in knowledge and action can only belong to God jgg. His 
comprehensive knowledge of all subtle and hidden matters is not a separate 
category [of knowledge]; rather, His knowledge of hidden things is the same as His 
knowledge of open things, without any distinction between them.” Al-Maqsad al- 
asnd, 82, Eng. trans., 96-97. 


18 A}-Ghazalt explained the rebuttal to this in al-Igtisdad, 169, Eng. trans., 105ff., as 
did al-Juwaynt in al-Irshdd, 64. 


19 This line has been attributed to al-Akhtal, though it is not in his Diwdn, and also to 
Ibn Samsam al-Ragash, Dhayl mir at al-zamdn, 3:189, as cited in al-Zabidi, [thaf, 
2:146. 


20 The verb “to hear” (sami ‘) is made transitive by use of the preposition “to” (/i) as it 
is used here and in the example “God listens to whoever praises Him.” Al-Zabidi, 
Ithaf, 2:152. Furthermore, “listening to something” is associated with cognition. 
However, if someone makes his listening to the Qur’an the same as listening to the 
actual eternal speech [of God], he has negated the excellent quality that is specified 
for our master Moses siete. 


21 «The theologians are divided into two [groups]: those who affirm the theory of 
‘modes’ (ahwal), and those who deny it. Those who affirm it, such as the gddi, the 
imam, and the author [al-Ghazalt] use the expression ‘Knowing with knowledge, 
Living with life...’, while those who deny it use the expression ‘Knowing and has 
knowledge, Living and has life’.” Al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:153. 


22 «The reason we affirm these attributes as well as the understanding of the essence 
is that He (JS used these names to refer to Himself in His book on the tongue of 
His Prophet, addressing the native speakers of this language; and in that language, a 
‘knower’ means a being with knowledge, ‘powerful’ means a being with power...” 
Al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:154. 


23 “The attributes are of two kinds: attributes of essence and attributes of act. The 


difference between them is that any attribute of God (Js whose opposite cannot be 
His attribute is an attribute of essence; these include omnipotence, knowledge, 
might, and glory. Then any attribute of God whose opposite can also be His 
attribute is an attribute of act; these include clemency, mercy, condemnation, and 
anger.” Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:157. 

24 These rhetorical questions are meant as a rebuttal of the Jabariyya and Muttazila 


sects and to lay the foundation for the Sunni position. 


25 This is based on the literal import of the verse, it [the soul] will have [the 
consequence of ] what [good] it has gained, and it will bear [the consequence of ] 
what [evil] it has earned (2:286). The Maturidi school calls it “choice” (ikhtiyar), 
this term being more suggestive of the human being’s power to choose. 


26 This is a paraphrase of Qur’an 14:4. 


27 We consider “certain beings ‘evil’ based on their relation to us and the harm they 
pose us, not on what they are when they come from God. Thus the creation of evil 


is not an ugly act; nothing God does is evil.” Al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:172. 


28 This is part of a hadith in Abi Dawid, 5075, part of a statement taught by the 
Messenger of God <sacccije to one of his daughters. It is cited here to refute the 
Mu'tazila claim that there are created things, such as disbelief and sin, that God 
dislikes and does not desire. 


29 In al-Igtisdd, 233, Eng. trans., 170, al-Ghazali ascribes this position to “some of 
the Mu'tazila”; the Mu‘tazila of Basra did not adhere to this belief. 


30 That is, it would be correct to say, “God must have created the universe” in the 
sense of “given that the universe exists, God must have been the one to create it.” 


31 That is, His control is limited to His possessions (and everything He created is in 
His possession). 


32 This is explained in al-Iqtisdd, 222, Eng. trans., 158 and 241-242, Eng. trans., 
177-178. Al-Zabidi said, “As for what Ahmad [b. Hanbal] narrated with an 
authentic chain, ‘Creatures will receive their rights from one another, even the 
hornless ram from the horned ram, and even an atom from an atom.” This was also 
narrated by Muslim, 2582, with the wording “All beings will be given their rights 
on the day of resurrection, even the hornless ram from the horned ram.” “What this 
means is that God will either visit upon them the pain that He knows they dealt out, 
or that He will literally allow the victims to exact their own retribution. This is not 
rationally impossible in our view, but we do not say it will necessarily be so; that is, 
we do not say that God is obliged to do it, as the Mu'tazila say. This is better than 
simply dismissing it as being from the reports of lone narrators and therefore not 
certain, certitude being required for matters of creed.” Al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:185. 


33 The Arabic term is al-barahima. The term is used in a broad sense to refer to 
Indian philosophers associated with the Upanishads. There is a trend of thought in 
Indian philosophy that rejects prophecy based on the sufficiency of the human 
intellect. See Nasr and Leaman (eds.), History of Islamic Philosophy, 1:54-55, 
1:64-65. 


34 “Because the role of the messenger is to be the ambassador of the Real to His 
servants, to cure those ailments of theirs that their minds cannot identify.” Al- 
Zabidt, [thaf, 2:198. 


35 Al-Bukhari, 3637; and Muslim, 4109. 
36 Al-Tabarani, al-Mu jam al-awsat, 4109. 
37 Abii Dawiid, 2675. 

38 A}-Bukhari, 3572; and Muslim, 2279. 


39 Al-Bukhari, 3217: and Muslim, 2447. 


40 «This is the punishment [that takes place during] the isthmus (barzakh), [it is] 
named the [punishment of the] grave because this is the usual place for it. Any 
dead person whom God wishes to punish will be punished regardless of whether or 
not he is buried in a grave. All agree that it is visited upon both the spirit and the 
body.” Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:37. 


4] “God also says about the people of Noah tlie, Because of their sins they were 
drowned and put into the fire (71:25); that is, instantly, without delay, as indicated 
by the preposition fa.” Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:218. 


42 Muslim, 2867. 


43 Therefore we are not permitted to interpret it, as the Mu tazila did, as a metaphor 
for justice. 


44 Muslim, 183, as a saying of Abt Sad al-Khudrt. 
49 Al-Ghazali mentioned the pool (al-hawd) in chapter 1. 


46 “They are called rdfida [rejecters] because they left Zayd b. “Ali Zedi\s; when he 
forbade them from vilifying the Companions; when they learned what he had said 


and that he refused to renounce the shaykhayn [Abi Bakr and ‘Umar ®<aiig5], they 
rejected him.” Al-Zabidi, [thdaf, 2:223. 


47 Moreover, the mainstream view is that [“Ali] gail) was correct in his reasoning. 
Al-Zabidi quotes al-Shihab al-Din al-Suhraward?’s treatise A 7am al-huda wa- 
aqidat arbab al-tugd as follows: “O you who would be free of passion and 
factionalism, know that although the Companions #<2i\% had pure hearts, they 
were nevertheless human beings possessed of human egos (nufiis); and egos have 
attributes which will sometimes surface. When an attribute of their egos surfaced 
that their hearts rejected, they would follow the verdict of their hearts and reject 
what arose from their egos. Yet small remnants of what arose from their egos 
would then be transferred to other people who were all ego and no heart, and had 
no perception of the heart’s judgment. Such people would instinctively follow their 
egotistical identities (al-jinsiyya al-nafsiyya), and base their actions on the outward 
implications of this, and thus they fell into heresies, doubts, and temptations, and 
drank every poisoned drink. If you wish for advice, then here it is: refrain from 
delving into their affair, and love all of them equally, and leave aside the details.” 
Al-Zabid1, [thaf, 2:229. 


48 A|-Bukhari, 3673: and Muslim, 2540, the Prophet <csace4i{\> said: “Do not revile 
my Companions, do not revile my Companions. By Him in whose hand is my soul, 
even if one of you were to spend a mountain of gold, he would not reach the status 


of any of them, or even halfway.” Al-Tirmidht, 3862 also narrated that the Prophet 
Acsaclctije said, “Be careful with my Companions: do not make them targets after 
me. Anyone who loves them loves them through love of me; anyone who hates 
them hates them through hatred of me. To offend them is to offend me, and to 
offend me is to offend God; and the one who offends God draws ever closer to 
being taken to task by Him.” 


49 This is a reference to Qur'an 5:54. 


50 “By piety (war ‘) he means suitability (‘addala), which is the more common 
expression.” Al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:230. 


5! Al-Nasa’r, 5909. 


4 On Faith (Iman) and Islam, What Connects and Separates 
Them, Whether Faith Can Increase and Decrease, and 
Whether the Predecessors Qualified Their Claims to Faith [by 
Saying “God Willing’’] 


! Aba Talib al-Makki, Qat al-qulib, 2:129. 

2 That is, those who submit (muslimin). 

3 That is, those who submit (muslimin).This refers to Moses. 
+ Al-Bukhari, 8; and Muslim, 16. 


5 Al-Bayhaq}, al-Sunan al-kubra, 4:199, and also without mention of the pilgrimage 
by al-Bukhart, 53; and Muslim, 17. 


6 Muslim, 8. See also the editor’s introduction to the present book, xxii—xxili. 
7 Al-Bukhari, 27; and Muslim, 150. 
8 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 4:114. 


9 That is, its occurrence in the context of interconnectedness is the most useful 
example in the language, see al-Zabidi, [thdf, 2:239. 


10 Al-Bukhari, 22: Muslim, 183: and al-Tirmidhi, 2598. 


1] «This is the preference of the Ash‘aris and the view of the Maturidis.” Al-Zabidi, 
Tthaf, 2:241. 


12 «This has been attributed to Aba Hanifa and is the dominant view of his followers, 
as well as certain men of insight (muhaqqigin) among the Ash‘aris.” Al-Zabidi, 
Tthaf, 2:241. 


13 «This is the position of the Khawarij, which is what made them declare all sinners 
disbelievers, because there is no conceivable middle ground between disbelief and 
faith.” Al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:242. 


14 Al-Tabarani, al-Mu jam al-awsat, 4430. 
13 Aba Talib al-Makki, Qat al-qulitb, 2:130-131. 


16 This is based on the idea that assent by the heart is sufficient for comprehending 
faith, see al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:245. 


17 Their statement is well known: “Disobedience does no harm to someone of faith 
just as obedience gives no benefit to someone of disbelief.” 


18 Wakt, al-Zuhd, 477; and Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh Dimashq, 12:276. 
19 Al-Tabarant, al-Mu jam al-kabir, 10:74. 
20 That is, verses that are not specific to an event or law. 


21 «That is, a division into major sins and minor sins. It implies that even minor sins 
can be punished regardless of whether or not the one who committed them avoided 
major sins, because of God’s words, What is this book that leaves nothing small or 
great except that it has enumerated it? [18:49]; and this record could only be for 
the purpose of reckoning and requital.” Al-Zabidt, [thaf, 2:251. 


22 Something similar is reported by al-Bukhari, 7450, the Prophet said, “Various 
peoples will be afflicted by a scorching fire as a punishment because of the sins 
they committed. Then God will cause them to enter the garden by the graciousness 
of His mercy. They will be addressed as, ‘people of hell’ (al-jahannamiyyin).” 


23 «The passage over the traverse [over hell to paradise] is the way by which all 
people will ‘come to’ the fire. This is how this verse was interpreted by Ibn Mas id, 
al-Hasan, and Qatada. God follows this verse by saying, then We will save those 
who feared God and leave the wrongdoers within it, on their knees (19:72). Some 
people interpret “come to it” to mean “enter in,” as in the hadith of Jabir, that the 
Prophet said, ‘Everyone, righteous or iniquitous, will enter it, except that for the 
believers it will be cool and peaceful as it was for Abraham, such that the fire will 
cry out at their coolness, Then We shall save those who were conscious [of Us]...” 
Narrated by Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn Abi Shayba, ‘Abd b. Humayd, Abt Ya'la, al- 
Nasa‘ in al-Kind, al-Bayhaqf, and others. It is sound (hasan).” Al-Zabidi, [thdaf, 
2251. 


24 This verse was revealed after a man accepted blood-money from his brother’s 
murderer and then apostatized, killed the murderer, and fled to Mecca. Thus the 
punishment in the verse refers to his apostasy. Al-Suyatt, al-Durr al-manthir, 
2:622. 


25 A|-Bukhart, 2475; and Muslim, 57. 
26 That is, they believed that the adulterer is no longer a Muslim. 


27 Abi Talib al-Makki commented on this hadith: “There is a subtle meaning in this 
hadith, which is that a person in this state has relinquished his faith [that comes 
from] modesty, and the Prophet Acsacletife said, ‘Modesty is part of faith.’ The 
modest person does not unclothe himself for any unlawful purpose, and he remains 
a believer in Islam, [God’s] unity, and the rulings of the law.” Abi Talib al-Makk1, 
Out al-qulib, 2:132. 


28 The lines were composed by Ibn ‘Abbad, 176. 


29 Abi Talib al-Makki, Qa al-quliib, 2:135. Al-Bayhaqi narrated something similar 
in Shu‘ab al-imdn, 37. 


30 A}-Tirmidhi, 2614; and by al-Bukhart, 9; and Muslim, 35 with “branches” instead 
of “doors.” 


31 A}-Bukhart, 7440; and Muslim, 183. 
32 Abia Talib al-Makki, Qa al-quliib, 2:137. 


33 This is Ibn Yazid al-Nakha‘, the jurist of Kufa. He is not Ibn Adham, see al- 
Zabidi, [thaf, 2:264. 


34 Aba Talib al-Makki, Qat al-qulab, 2:137. 


35 Although some people established that the righteous predecessors made this 
qualification, another group, namely the Hanafis, refuted that. One example is the 
narration stating that Ibn ‘Umar ®<aiiz5 brought out a ram for slaughter, and took it 
to a man, to whom he said, “Are you a believer?” He replied, “Yes, God willing.” 
Ibn ‘Umar @ aii said, “A man who doubts his faith is not fit to slaughter my 
sacrifice.” It is also related that ‘Ata’ used to criticize those who qualified their 
faith, and that Ibn Mas'tid 2zdi\ prayed for forgiveness after he inadvertently did 


so while debating with a companion of Mu'adh b. Jabal £zéi\. There are many 


Sr e : 


other examples. It may be that [al-Ghazali 2\5] went to these lengths to shed light 
on this issue because of the extreme lengths to which certain Hanafis went in 
holding to their position, to the extent of leveling accusations of disbelief and 
misguidance against those who disagreed. As Taqi I-Din al-Subki said, it is a 
marginal issue that does not require such vehement disagreement. Al-Zabidi said in 


Ithaf, 2:265, “Our Hanafi scholars have expounded on this matter at great length, 
but I have declined to detail this here because of the accusations of disbelief, 
misguidance, and lawlessness that much of it contains, which made me prefer not 
to include it.” See also al-Zabidi, [thaf, 2:281. 


36 According to the linguistic meaning, the use of “if” [in the phrase “if God wills”] 
includes a sense of doubt. It necessitates a questioning of the soundness of the 
essential statement. 


37 Muslim, 249. 


38 The act of saying God willing, “indicates [that one has] the intent to seek [God’s] 
blessing by good conduct. In any case it is a reference to the future, and qualifying 
a statement about the future is beyond reproach.” Al-Zabidi, [thdf, 2:266. 


39 Thn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, 36383; and Ibn ‘Asakir, Tartkh Dimashq, 63:389, as 
a saying of Wahb b. Munabbih. Abi Talib al-Makki mentioned in Qat al-qulib, 
1:138, “Hamza al-Khurasani reported it from Sufyan al-Thawri from ‘Abdallah, 
from the Prophet 4<s.:{4i\.” It is also reported by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi in al- 
Fagqith wa-l-mutafaqgih, 129-130, as both a saying of the Prophet and a saying of a 
Companion. Abi Talib said, “We say about this report, ‘Faith is naked, its clothing 
is piety, its embellishment is fear of God, and its fruit is knowledge,’ that it 
contains evidence to show that whoever has no piety has not clothed his faith, and 
whoever has no fear of God, has not beautifed his faith, and whoever has no 
knowledge has no fruit from his faith. If he is in accord with ignorance, oppression, 
and corruption, then he resembles the hypocrites rather than the believers. His faith 
is nearer to hypocrisy, and his certainty inclines to doubt. He has not been expelled 
from having the name of faith, it is only that his faith is naked without clothes, 
stripped with no reward. It is as He says, or had earned through its faith some good 
(6:158). Hypocrisy has various stations, it is said there are seventy doors, and 
polytheism likewise has numerous levels.” Abi Talib al-Makki, Qit al-qulib, 
pA NE 


40 Al-Tirmidhi, 2614; and by al-Bukhari, 9; and Muslim, 35, with “branches” instead 
of “doors.” 


41 Aj-Bukhari, 34: and Muslim, 58. 


42 4 pure heart (galb ajrad) means it is isolated from darkness. The bright light 
means it shines. See Abt Talib al-Makki, Qit al-qulib, 2:135. 


43 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 3:17. 


an Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 2:175. “By ‘learned,’ what is meant are the jurists: they 
will apply their knowledge in the wrong ways, and learn knowledge for the sake of 


their reputations, when in fact they do not believe in it. The hypocrites at the time 
of the Prophet A<sa:{cxij> were the same way.” Al-Zabidi, Ithaf, 2:270. 


49 Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, 7:112; and al-Diya’, al-Ahadith al-mukhtara, 62. 
46 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 5:390. 

47 Abii Talib al-Makki, Qait al-quliib, 2:136. 

48 Aj-Nasa’i, 11531, and in a similar form by al-Bukhari, 7113. 


49 Abii Talib al-Makkt, Qit al-qulib, 2:137. Al-Khara ‘iti reported a similar statement 
in Musdwi’ al-akhlaq, 317. 


50 Abii Talib al-Makki, Qat al-quliib, 2:137. 

51 thn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Tamhid, 23:24; also, originally, al-Bukhari, 7178. 

52 Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, 2:160. 

53 A]-Bukhari, 7179; and Muslim, 4715. 

54 See also Abi Talib al-Makki, Qat al-qulib, 2:137. 

55 Abi Ya‘la, Musnad, 90; Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, 3:52; and al-Daraqutni, 2:54. 


56 The end of the narration is reported by Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 2:250, and the 
beginning of it in Muslim, 4891, with the words, “O God, I seek refuge with You 
from the evil of what I have done and from the evil of what I have not done.” The 
wording here is from Abi Talib al-Makki, Quit al-qulib, 2:138. 


57 This is the interpretation of Mujahid. Al-Qushayri said concerning this verse, 
“Upon hearing this verse, people of vigilance become full of grief.” See Lata if al- 
ishardt, 3:285. 


58 Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, 10:118. 
59 Waki‘, al-Zuhd, 477; and Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh Dimashq, 12:276. 
60 Aba Talib al-Makki, Qa al-quliib, 2:137. 


©1 What is meant here is the hypocrisy of action that clouds the light of faith and 
makes it imperfect; although it is not as bad as hypocrisy in the creed, it is still a 
grave danger because it is a bridge that leads to it—may God give us refuge from 
that! This is true because becoming engrossed with God’s favors can be a veil; 
Bishr b. al-Harith said, “The heart’s contentment with being praised is worse for it 
than sin.” 


62 Narrated by Wahb b. Munabbih, see al-Suyditi, al-Durr al-manthirr, 3:418. 


63 Abii Talib al-Makki, Qat al-quliib, 2:137. 


64 Aba Talib al-Makki, Qit al-qulib, 2:138. The second statement in the narration is 
reported by al-Tabarani, al-Mu jam al-awsat, 6842. In al-Tabarani, al-Mu jam al- 
saghir, 1:65, he states, “Whoever says, ‘I am in the garden,’ is in the fire.” It is 
reported from Yahya b. Abt Kathir. 


©5 Abi Talib al-Makki, Qa al-quliib, 2:138. 


of the forty books of the Revival of the Religious Sciences (Ihya 

‘uliim al-din), Abi Hamid al-Ghazali explains the fundamental 
beliefs of Islam, those that concern faith in God, His revelation, His 
messengers, and the hereafter. The scope of these beliefs includes 
the nature of God, Muhammad’s status as a prophet, the virtues of 
the Companions, the events related to the resurrection and judg- 
ment, and the nature of faith itself. This presentation of beliefs goes 
beyond a list of creedal statements; al-Ghazali cites the scriptural 
foundations in the Quran and hadith, refers to transmitted reports 
from the Companions and others from the righteous predecessors, 
and supports these beliefs with rational arguments. 


if n the Principles of the Creed (Kitab Qawa‘id al-‘aq@id), the second 


In chapter 1, which presents a succinct summary of the essential 
aspects of the Muslim creed, the Arabic text appears on facing pages. 
Chapter 2 discusses how religious instruction should be imparted 
gradually, the stages and levels of conviction, the ruling on studying 
debate and theology, the outward and inward creed, and the dif- 
ference between the two. Chapter 3, the “Jerusalem Epistle on the 
Principles of the Creed” (al-Risdla al-qudsiyya fi qawd‘id al-‘aq@id), 
is a detailed exposition consisting of four pillars: the recognition 


of the essence of God, the knowledge of the attributes of God, the 
knowledge of the acts of God, and belief based on transmitted reports 
about God from the Prophet. Chapter 4 examines faith and Islam, 
what connects and separates them, whether faith can increase and 
decrease, and whether the predecessors qualified their claims to faith 
(by saying “God willing”). 


Abt Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111) was a leading scholar, jurist, and 
theologian of the golden age of Islam, and he remains its truest advo- 
cate in modern times. As a teacher of both inward and outward faith, 
he recorded these practical teachings in his forty-book compendium 
of Islamic knowledge. 
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